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RYSTAL PALACE.—NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS, 

) 1813. The Lists of Music to be prepared for Competition, the rules and regu- 

lations, and all other particulars of the SECOND SERIES of NATIONAL MUSIC 

MEETINGS to be held at Midsummer, 1873, will be published early in September 
next. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY, Sarurpay, Aug. 
24, at Three, OPERAS IN ENGLISH,—Watvace's charming opera, ‘“‘ MARI- 
TANA." Messrs, George Perren, G. Marler, J. Tempest, Muller, Osman, and 
Henry Corri; Madame, Florence-Lancia, Mrs. 8 almer. Fall 
orehestra and chorus, Conductor—Mr. Mawns, Stage Manager, Mr, T. H., Friend. 
Admission to Palace by ticket purchased before the day, One Shilling; by payment 
at the doors, Half-a-Crown; or by Guinea Season Ticket. Numbered Stalls, 
Half-a-Crown; Reserved Seats, One Shilling, 


R°r4t ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Institated 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the P of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene — Duke of TECK. 


a 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 


President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 


The Michaelmas Term will Commence on Mornay, 23rd September, and terminate 
on SaturDay, 21st December. 
Candidates for Admission can be examined at the Institution on Taurspay, the 
19th September, at Eleven o'clock, and every following Thursday at the same hour, 
By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, 


R. SANTLEY’S CONCERT TOUR.—Mr. Sanruty, 
accompanied by the following distinguished Artists, will make a 
Tour of the Provinces during the coming autumn:—Vocalists—Madame Florence 
Lancia, Miss Cafferata, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr, Maybrick, 
pmo a 3 Sainton. Pianoforte—Mr, Lindsay Slo 
ion, W. 











q 1 communications, re- 
ts, to be made to Mr. George Dolby, 52, New Bond Street, 





“A SUITOR AT SEA.” 


188 BLANCHE REIVES’S LONDON COMIC 
ANY.—Miss 1 ; Mdlle. M 

D'Atnette, RAM.; Mr. Buchet Champion Mr. RJ. Wilmot, F.C.0. (Mu, 
—— yi Mr HO, Sanders, Mr, Theodore Distin, and Miss Blanche Reives. Acting 
Niet Cant deeen tees Se, WY. 


S} 


Woippert and Co,'s to Messrs. Duncan Davison and 
all orders for the future are requested to be forwarded. 





GNOR GUGLIELMO begs to inform the Music Trade, 
that he has removed the dept for his Musical Publications, from Messrs, 
Co,'s, 244, Regent Street, where 





S} 


GNOR G. TARTAGLIONE gives Lessons in Singing 


and in Harmony, to Private Pupils, as well as in Colleges, Schools, &c. 


Address to the care of Messrs, Duncaw Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 


244, Regent Street, W. 





M 


4s., by Duxcaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


“THE BELLS GALOP.” 
ALLANDAINE’S Admired Galop, “THE BELLS 


GALOP,” played every evening, under the Co 
Standard Theatre, before the famous Drama of “THE B. 


mposer’s direction, at the 
ELLS," is published, price 





continues to give Lessons on the Guitar and Coneertins. 


22a, DORSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


DME. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to inform her 
Friends and Pupils that she has removed to the above address, and that she 
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Y FATHER'S BIBLE. By Barvury Ricuarps. 
Vide Lnapesl ation be a favourite with the admirers of the popular composer.” — 


HE GIPSY'S WARNING. Melody. Transcribed 
for the Pianoforte by Brixtey Ricnarps. Also, by the same composer, 
‘* Evening” (Nocturne). 3s. each. Free by post at half-price. ~ 
The MUSICAL BOX: for the Pianoforte. By I. Ligpicu. 4s. Free by post 
at half-price. ‘An agreeabl 
amateurs, as it is not too difficult for the majority of players."—Vide Musical World, 


FRAGMENT by MENDELSSOHN for the PIANO- 


e and clever piece, which is very popular among 


FORTE. By C. A. Caspar. 38, ; free by post half-price. 


UESTIONS on the THEORY of MUSIC. By Gro. 
F. West. Ninth edition, Post free 12 stamps. ‘ As a class book for elemen- 
teaching in public schools it can have few superiors."—Vide Daily Tele ; 
publishers, Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, and of all Musio- 


Bole 
selle’ 


rs. 





Published this Day. 


“MARRIAGE BELLS,” 


(With Illustrated Title), 
The Words by R. CLOTHIER, 


The Music by W. F. TAYLOR. 


Price 38. 


London Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Miss MARIAN ROOK will perform E, Saversrey’s 
idrriiso’ Gaase hen LORELEY,” on ¢, M. Schroder's (of Bt. Petersburgh 
Saturday, from Three till Four jae onal Exhibition, on nesday an 


“ ALICE.” 
M38 MARIAN ROCK will perform Asouner’s Tran- 
Graxp 


ogy on C. M. Schroder's (of St. Petersburgh) METaLtic 
Three till Fore pry nternational Exhibition, on Wednesday and Saturday, from 
“MARCHE BRESILLIENNE"” AND “STELLA WALTZ.” 


M®. IGNACE GIBSONE will play, every Wepespay 
t 
tru 








LIENNES ca aes the Ieramearioxat Exuunrriow, his * MARCHE BRESIL- 
Strutted Pianos, 
ee ee 


ALTZ,” on Messrs, P. J. Smith & Sons’ Patent Iron 





BRESILLIENNE.” 


“ MARCHE 
DLLE. FLORA HEILBRON will play Ignace 


Ethibitioe teeb popular “MARCHE BRESILLIENNE” at tho International 





Just Published, 


I LOOK NOT TOWARDS THE SETTING SUN. 


SONG. 


The Words by Sim WILLIAM FRASER, 
The Music by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Price 3s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





POPULAR SONGS BY P. D. GUGLIELMO. 


“Destiny.” Poetry by BR. Reece, Esq. ......-...eeeeeeeeereeeeeettneeeeeeenes 
«“*My Wish.” Poetry by R. Reece, Esq. ........ 





“‘ The Echo Song." Poetry by R. Reece, Esq. ....+0+ 


“ The Wreck.” Poetry by Longfellow ....... 
“ Withered Flowers.” Poetry by Lizzie Matthe 
“ Return to me.” Poetry by John Oxenford, Esq. 




















London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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NEW AND ORIGINAL 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


BY 
NU. tL MOoLpiboy. 
SIX WATER SONGS, WITHOUT WORDS, 


Price 4/- each. 
4. LEAVING THE HARBOUR 


5, AT SEA. 
6. FAREWELL, 





1, SEA SLEEP, 
2, BY THE MILL, 
3. WITH THE TIDE, 





“ALWAYS ALONE’”’ 


(Henriette's Popular Song), transcribed for the Pianoforte, by GzorGs Fonssgs, 4s, 


NEW SONGS. 
THE SAILOR BOY'S FAREWELL ... . 


(Sung by Madame Patey.) 
THEY PART NO MORE Sagat Tm, nth: 
(Sung by Madame Patey.) 
CLAUDINE .. ce ids tO eee eke ae «. J. L. Mottoy 4/- 
LITTLE WHITE LILY... ... «. A. RetcHarpt 4/- 
VANISHED DREAMS .... oe ° «. A, REICHARDT 4/~ 
HAND IN HAND ... oo ose = ove itee ove eee M8 PHILIP 4/- 
(Sung by Mr, Byron.) 


LIKE AUTUMN LEAVES = were one eve ene A. Fox 4/- 
THE VACANT CHAIR ... oe ee one ove eee HENRIETTE 4/- 


E. C. BOOSEY, 
2, LITTLE ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


LOVE WAKES AND WEEPS. 


SERENADE, 
Price 3s., 


Music by R. T. GIBBONS. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“With a sweetly flowing melody and a sprinkling of well-told accidentals, Mr. 
Gibbons has supplied the public with an uncommonly beautiful serenade. As the 
author of ‘The Streamlet,’ Mr. Gibbons has a good reputation for originality and 
ability.”—7he Standard, 

** This charming composition is by Mr. R. T. Gibbons, the words being selected 
from Sir Walter Scott's ‘ Pirate.’ The music is graceful and flowing, each verse 
having a distinct melody and accompaniment. ing effect is produced by the 
frequent introduction of chromatics, and the changes of key are effective. Mr. 
Gibbons is already well known as a talented composer, and his serenade will add to 
his reputation,”—Guernsey Mail, 


Just Published, 
ARDITIS NEW WALTZ, 
“Lo? oS @ atom ©,” 


Sung with distinguished success at the Composer’s Concert, 
By Mdlle, ALVINA VALLERLA. 
London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


TRENTE POUR CENT. 


VALSE POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par G. TARTAGLIONE. 
Price 3s. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


‘ 
‘SWEETHEART WALTZ." 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
On the popular song, ‘‘My Sweetheart when a Boy,” (beautifully Illustrated). 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan is to be congratulated. Singer, actor, and composer, 
equally pleasure-giving in each capacity ; but, for choice, most admirable as com- 
poser. His song, ‘My Sweetheart when a boy,’ is one of the most popular of its 
time; and upon the song he has founded the ‘Sweetheart Waltz.’ If English com- 
posers‘and publishers would give us more such there would be less scope for going 
into ecstasies over the German school of dance composition, The leading theme is 
charmingly fresh and tuneful in its waltz tempo; and the subordinate subjects—if 
they may be called subordinate—-are equally piquant and graceful, The ‘ Sweet- 
heart’ will be as popular in the ball room as * My Sweetheart’ is in the concert room; 
and = a soy 8 or page _ -. can be heartily recommended to young or average 
executants, who wi pleased by sweet melody, and profited by musician] ye 
ment and good harmony."—Brighton Guardion’ eet tin 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS. 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 


«. BLUMENTHAL 4/- 


+» Icyacs Gipsong 4/- 























“ 
PLEIN DE DOUTE,” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO, 
Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
London: : LamBorn Cook & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. 


Just Published, 
“THE BELLS,” 


A brilliant Fantasia on Airs in the celebrated Drama of 


“THE BELLS.” 


Composed by FREDBRIC ARCHER. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published 


(74 »”» 
A WHIRLIGIG, 
BAGATELLE FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed and dedicated to WALTER MACFARREN by 


Mrs MOUNSEY BARTH OLOMEW. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, RegentStreet, 


SIGNOR FOLI'S NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONG, 


“THE MARINER,” 


Sung with distinguished success by Staxon FOLI at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpoo), 
and at the Crystal Palace Saturnpay Concerts, 


Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s. 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Where may be obtained “‘A Message from the Deep” sung by Signor Foli, 

“Signor Foli was unanimously encored in Herr Diehl's new and already very 
popular song, ‘The Mariner,’ which he gave with remarkable vigour and expres. 
sion.”"—The Times, , 

“We must not omit to mention s song entitled ‘The Mariner’ which is an excel. 
lent composition, by Loujs Diehl, It was well executed by Signor Foli, and was 
encored as much for the beauty of the composition, as the excellence of the sing- 
ing.” —The Observer. 

“Signor Foli obtained an encore for a capital song, ‘The Mariner,’ by Herr Louis 
Diehl.” — The Graphic, 

‘Signor Folisang Herr Diehl’s new song ‘The Mariner’ (at the Philharmonic 
Concert, Liverpool). It is an excellent and spirited piece of music, and was encored.” 

: Court 


—Liverpool Courier, 

‘* Signor Foli has proved himself worthy of the title of best of bass singers known 
in this country. In every piece he sang he was at once the man of superb natural 
gift and admirable power of interpretation ; but it was in the very genuine song of 
‘The Mariner’--a class of music and sentiment peculiarly well suited to his 
—— his rich, deep, strong basso and hearty delivery told with most success. 

t was very heartily applauded and encored."—Cork Examiner. 

‘* The manner in which Signor Foli sang Diehl’s new song,‘The Mariner,’ elicited 
immense applause ; and though the Signor appeared twice on the platform to bow 
his acknowledgments, the audience would not becontent, and he eventually responded 
to their demands,.""—7he Nottingham Journal, Saturday, January 20th, 1872, 

‘*The new song by Diehl, which Signor Foii introduced at a later hour, possesses 
every element of wide popularity, including, of course, conventionality ; and as it 
was really well sung, its re-demand, which was not complied with, was only natural.’ 
~ Birmingham Daily Post, Thursday, January 18, 1872. 

** In Dieh!'s song of ‘ The Mariner,’ Signor Foli fairly brought down the house."— 
Belfast Daily Telegraph, January 13th, 1872, 

‘s Signor Foli sang the song, ‘The Mariner,’ in such a manner that he was obliged 
to repeat it, the audience forgetting his indisposition in their enthusiasm.”—Bel/ast 
Times, January 13th, 1872. 

“ A new song, ‘The Mariner,’ was introduced by Signor Foli, who achieved an 
unqualified success, The execution and manner were so well adapted to the music and 
words (both of a high character), that the singer fairly won the hearts of his hearers, 
but the well-merited encore was courteously but firmly declined. We have to thank 
Signor Foli for introducing this song to our notice: it will form a very pleasing 
addition to the repertoire of every baritone,"—Derby Mercury, January 24th. 

“A vigorous attempt was made to encore Signor Foli ina capital new song, ‘ The 
Mariner,’ by Diehl], but without success.”—Bath Chronicle, February 1. 

“In the second part, Signor Foli gave ‘The Mariner,’ a new song, which is likely 
to become as favourite a piece as‘ The Village Blacksmith.’ So far as demonstrative 
public favour is concerned, Signor Foli carried away the honours of the night, for 
the encore which followed ‘ The Mariner’ was a thorough storm, The Signor was 
literally taken by storm, too, for three times bowing of acknowledgment, with 
shake of the head, meant to be a decisive negativing of the re-demand, would not 
satisfy the audience, and at last another song was elicited.”—Staffordshire Sentinel, 
January 27th. 

“The piece which secured Signor Foli most applause was Diehl's ‘ Mariner.’ This 
called forth such loud and prolonged applause that he was compelled to repeat it— 
two re-appearances on the stage, in response to the recall, being insufficient to satisfy 
the audience.”-—Cardiff Times, February 3rd. 

“The new song, *The Mariner,’ was vociferously re-demanded. Signor Foli 
declined the honour of a recall, but after twice bowing his acknowledgments, the 
clamour, in which some part of the audience chose to indulge forced from him another 
song.”—Bradford Observer, January 29th. 

“Signor Foli’s powerful and rich voice was heard to great advantage in ‘ The 
Mariner,’ which elicited an encore.”—LZeeds Mercury, January 25th. 

“In * The Mariner,’ a new song by Dich, Signor Foli so gratified his audiences 
that he was recalled three times, and eventually yielded to the encore.—Jattingham 
Daily Guardian, Saturday, January 20th, 1872, 
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SWINDLING IN BIRMINGHAM. 
(From the Birmingham “‘ Daily Mail.’’) 


Some time ago the public was startled to hear that a gentleman 
named Bauer, travelling for a Birmingham manufactory, had mys- 
teriously disappeared, and that no trace of him could be found. 
Energetic penny-a-liners hashed up all sorts of accounts to explain the 
absence of the missing gentleman ; and it was really believed by a few 
credulous people that he had been murdered at the instigation of a 
secret society. Whether this is the case or not still remains a mystery. 
Bat scarcely had the interest died out, before another ‘missing 
traveller,” named Weippert, was mye and the result of enquiries 
subsequently instituted proved that he had been last seen in Birming- 
ham. The police were furnished with his portrait, but they were 
unable to find him, and the public was again left to conjecture that 
another fellow-creature had been mysteriously murdered. Conse- 
quently much surprise was expressed when we were enabled to report 
the whereabouts of the ‘“‘ missing London traveller,” and that almost 
from the time of his disappearance, Weippert had been living in our 
midst, and swindling-tradesmen here and there with the greatest 
amount of ‘‘ cheek” and impudence, We are now enabled to give 
our readers a full account of this extraordinary swindle. Weippert, 
—also known as ‘‘Fritz”—is a traveller in the service of Mr. B. 
Williams, music publisher in London. He is 27 years of age, and 
has a wife and two children, The Midland Counties are included in 
the districts he is required to ‘‘ work up,” and, while in this neighbour- 
hood, he has been in the habit of staying at the Coach and Horses Hotel, 
Pinfold Street, kept by Mr. Jones. His first visit there took place 
about nine months ago, and the Coach and Horses being an establish- 
ment for the accommodation of theatrical and music-hal) professionals, 
Weippert, no doubt, thought that by making their acquaintance he 
would “ push” his business. Nothing was known of him; he never 
gave his name; but being an extremely clever pianist, he was a very 
welcome guest. After repeated visits, he became intimately acquainted 
with “ mine host and hostess,” and, in April last, he told the latter that 
- he was “ Sydney Smith, the great pianist and composer, of the Crystal 
Palace and the International Exhibition.” With considerable show of 
self-importance, he also stated that he was giving a series of weekly 
concerts at these places, which he was obliged to attend to; but the 
rest of the time, he said, he intended to spend in Birmingham, “for a 
little change.” ‘The earnest and frank manner with which Weippert 
announced himself, coupled with the extraordinary ability he had 
shown in playing the pianoforte, induced the hotel keeper to believe 
that he was really Sydney Smith; and, subsequently, at his request, it 
was arranged that “room” should be found for “ Mrs. Smith,” whom 
Weippert said he expected shortly. After the lapse of a few weeks, an 
interesting-looking young woman (since ascertained to be a London 
ballet girl, named Gridley,) made her appearance, and Weippert intro- 
duced her as his wife. They lived together, and Weippert having 
plenty of money, his so-called wife was occasionally treated to a “' ride 
out” in a phaeton, while the woman whom he had sworn to love and 
cherish for life, was with her children in a state of semi-starvation, and 
yearning to know the whereabouts of him who should be their “ pro- 
vider.” It is only fair to state that the young woman, Gribley, said 
she was entirely ignorant of the fact that Weippert was a married 
man, and that, having corresponded with him for some time, she came 
to meee solely on the condition that he would marry her. 
Weippert for some weeks paid his bills very regularly ; and a consider- 
able portion of his time being employed in “ operating” on the piano, 
and composing music, for the copyright of which he seemed to have a 
ready sale, his fine play soon became the subject of conversation among 
all frequenters of the hotel. Mr. and Mrs, Jones were so elated, and 
considered themselves so highly honoured with the patronage of “ Mr. 
Sydney Smith and his wife,” that the former was introduced to the 
worthy host's private friends in different parts of the town and district ; 
and in an incredibly short time he managed flot only to receive in 
advance fees for music lessons, but to obtain a considerable number of 
articles on credit, Of Mr. Jones, Weippert made quite a confidant, 
He told him of several ns who owed him money “ for teaching,” 
and in one case he alleged that a Mr. Hutchins, of Dudley, owed him 
as much as £75. He often spoke of his abilities as a “ composer,” and 
-several times he alleged that he arranged the music for the Robin Hood 
ballet which was recently produced at Day’s Concert Hall. He also 
stated that he had been offered £5 a week to “ write” for Day’s, adding 
that “ the ice wouldn’t suit Sydney Smith—not likely.” He 
Hg his intention of having a “ grand recital” in the Town Hall 
n the month of August, and said that among the noted singers to be 
Present would be Adelina Patti and Mdme. Sherrington. For the 
purpose of advertising the concert in good time he drew up a bill, and 
Save the MS. toa neighbouring printer, with an order to “strike off 
me hundred copies at once.” On the 22nd of May, Weippert, 
ough not short of money, requested that his bill might be allowed to 





run on. . He also applied to Mr. Jones for loans of small sums, amounting 
in the aggregate to £1 15s. The proprietor was rather pleased than 
otherwise to be able to lend money to so noted a musician as Sydney 
Smith, and accordingly the loans were contracted. It may be inte- 
resting to state that about the very same time Weippert’s wife, having 
previously advertised for her missing husband without success, made 
application for advice at the Lambeth Police Court. Mr. Chance, the 
magistrate, told her he could do nothing for her save give her a little 
temporary relief; and, being nearly destitute, the poor woman was glad 
to accept this. ‘i 

During the application, it came out that Weippert was last seen at 
Birmingham on the 2nd of May, and in a few days after Mrs. Weippert 
received a letter from her husband bearing the Hockley post-mark, in 
which he stated that he was in the hospital, but hoped he would soon 
be out, In due course the communication was shown to Mr. Chance, 
who forwarded it to the Birmingham police authorities. The matter 
was placed in the hands of the chief of the detective department ; all 
the hospitals in the neighbourhood were visited, but nothing could be 
heard of Weippert. Subsequently Mrs, Weippert received another 
letter, and this time the communication bore the Hagley post-mark. 
Renewed efforts were then made to discover the truant husband, but 
they met with failure, and all that could be definitely ascertained was 
that a portion of his luggage and clothing was lying in the “ cloak- 
room” at New Street Station. The letters sent by Weippert to his 
wife were evidently a “dodge” to throw her off the scent, and it 
must be confessed that he managed it very eleverly. Weippert’s 
conduct in the hotel. was, on the whole, that of a gentleman; and 
though his bill first ran up to £20, and then to £28, he was never 
applied to for payment, Naturally enough Mr. Jones considered 
Mr. Sidney Smith “good” for several hundreds, and what did 
it matter how long the bill ‘stood over” so that he had a 
a safe customer. However, a little circumstance which came to the 
knowledge of the proprietor tended to make him rather “wary” of 
the musical boarder. For a long time Mr. Jones had noticed that 
advertisements were being regularly cut out of the London daily 

pers, and on examination he found that the advertisements related to 

ir. Sydney Smith’s concerts. On “concert days” Weippert would 
invariably leave the hotel very early and not return till late at night, 
and by this dodge he no doubt thought to prevent the least suspicion 
arising that he was any other than the real Mr. Smith. Weippert and 
the ballet girl lived together very comfortably, but she alleges that on 
various occasions she accused him of unfaithfulness in not marrying 
her as he promised. Weippert stoutly denied the charge, and to prove 
that he intended to remain faithful to her, he drew up the following 
curious will, to which he asked Mrs. Jones to be a witness. The will, 
which is now in the possession of Mr. Rowlands, the prosecuting 
solicitor, is as follows :— . 

‘*T, Sydney Smith, ‘ Professor of Music,’ Camelia House, Albert-square, 
Clapham, do make this will and test in form as follows :— 

‘«* That my wife, Mary Gridley Smith, de have my property in lease, like- 
wise my income of copyright songs, pieces, and all that are signed by divers 
various singers, &c. 

‘“* Also my bank-book, with power to draw and use the money therein en- 
trusted. 

«Tn the name of God, and in perfect health, I do make this will, leaving 
all other property, &c., to my brother, named Bernard Smith, residing at 
266, Regent-street, London. 

‘Done ‘this day, Friday, July, 1872, at the Coach and Horses, New- 
street, Birmingham, by 

666 July —,’72. Sypyey Smits. 

This extraordinary document was found among Weippert’s papers 
when apprehended, and it will be seen that it is exceedingly faulty in 
construction. ‘The fact of Weippert asking Mrs. Jones to be a witness 
to the will made her think that there was something very singular 
about the business, but her suspicions were not aroused till a week ago, 
when Mr. Tolkien, musical instrument maker, New Street, who had 
heard of Weippert’s clever pianoforte playing, asked who he was. The 
«“ great Sydney Smith” (whose name—as a Birmingham magistrate 
afterwards truly said—is “a household word ?; re ed the land- 
lady of the hotel, Mr. Tolkien said he should like to see him, 
as he had heard a great deal of him. However, an interview 
with “the great Sydney” was not to be had by the New Street 
music-dealer. Weippert knew that if he faced one of the trade 
he would be found out as an impostor, ‘and accordingly he con- 
sidered it better to decline “the interview.” Shortly after one of 
Mr. Tolkien’s employés, who had seen the “lion” of the inn, and who 
knew him, informed Mr. Jones who the man really was, and then for 
the first time the imposition was discovered. Mr. Sydney Smith was 
immediately written to, and an answer was received telling Mr. Jones 
to detain the man and give him into custody. The also were 
communicated with, and a detective-officer was sent to the hotel with 


” 
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one of Weippert’s portraits, for the purpose of identifying him. By 
the portrait there could be no mistake about the man, and after his 
employer had been communicated with, he was on Monday given into 
the custody of detective Seal on a charge of swindling Mr. Jones. 
‘Thus is the mystery” cleared up; but it seems strange, passing 
strange, that the fellow should have been so long at large. We 
should be sorry to run down the abilities of our detectives, for as a 
body they are an exceedingly clever set of men ; but we have it on the 
most trustworthy authority that Weippert has on several occasions 
been in the company of two well-known members of the detective de- 
partment, with one of whom he has often freely conversed. The 
misguided ballet girl went home to London, Weippert having pre- 
viously given her a sovereign to pay the expenses of her journey. 


— 
THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE ENGLISH STAGE. 


In casting last week a retrospective glance over-the season just con- 
cluded, we found occasion to congratulate managers upon the signs of 
the times in which they live. WLooked at as a speculation, indeed, the 
theatres never were in a better condition than they noware. It is 
only when we regard them from the ground of art that we are less certain 
in delivering a hopeful opinion. Looked at scrutinisingly, the con- 
dition of the theatre may be held to be satisfactory with certain draw- 
backs, the value of which it is not easy rightly toestimate. The most 
striking fact with regard to theatres is the manner in which the audi- 
ences have changed. Time was, indeed not very long ago, when the 
audience in a theatre, that especially of a first night, went with a sense 
of responsibility to sit in judgment upon a play, to contemplate care- 
fully, and pronounce an opinion upon a work of art. Many circum- 
stances have conspired to bring about an altered state of affairs. 
Among the causes which have raised most perturbation in theatrical 
circles may be ranked one which has been a potent agent in bringing 
about change in other respects. This is the increased facility of com- 
munication which has broken down the barricrs that separated peoples 
from peoples, and rendered the capital wholly different from the country. 
From the various departments of England flock annually now to 
London a crowd, absolutely immense, of people with money to spend and 
curiosity to satisfy. Out of this the majority of our playgoers is 
taken. The movement, then, in its influence upon the stage, is all 
important, and this influence may be guessed when we think that other 
countries are undergoing the same ordeal, and that France, Germany, and 
all enlightened Europe aresubjectto the same processas ourselves. The 
public which now comes to the theatre comes wholly to be amused, and 
to allow the processes of digestion to go on under favourable conditions. 
It will not even alter greatly its dinner hour for the sake of its grati- 
fication. It books its stalls a day previously, and lounges in when a 
piece is half finished, to see its termination, and contemplate the 
nudities of the following ballet or burlesque. That the piece shorn 
of its first act becomes no longer intelligible is a matter of no importance. 
Enough is understood to keep the moderate intellect of the sight-seer 
gently tickled and flattered, and more he does not ask. This leads us 
directly,to our second perturbing influence, which, in fact, is already 
anticipated—that of the general practice of late dinners. From five 
o’clock till eight the dinner hour has been pushed, and the time still 
recedes until an old joke seems to stand a chance of being realised, and 
people will hereafter have to dine next day. The influence of this in 
keeping people away from a theatre has already been dwelt upon. A 
secondary, but not less important, matter is that it sends a class of 
visitors who, after a good dinner, mizta mero, do not feel inclined to 
exercise very strongly the slight amount of intellectual faculty they 
possess. A consequence of the influence of these two causes is that 
first nights in England no longer hold the position they once took. 
From Paris a like complaint reaches us, and it is no more than justice 
to say that the lamentation we are uttering is suggested, and in fact derived 
from, an essay on the same subject, contributed by a keen and able critic, 
M. Jules Claretie, to the feuilleton of the journal, Ze Soir. Where, 
asks M. Claretie—and his words are as suitable with slight 
modification to London as to Paris—where is the dramatic 
author who is now disquieted, like the Figaro of Beanmarchias 
as to what will be said in such and sucha café of certain scenes? 
The influence of the café has, of course, passed away, but for the word 
“ cafe,” substitute club, and the question will not be less difficult to 
answer. Where, too, is that public of habitués and connoisseurs which 
was wont to follow the stage with a zeal amounting to passion? who 
lived, so to speak, upon it, and would consider as an absolute misfor- 
tune their inability to be present upon a first night, and pronounce a 
verdict upon the new piece subjected to their judgment? All gone, 
all fled! The intrusion of the stalls, now always filled with un- 
demonstrative critics and friends of the author or the dramatist, 
drove away the famous first row of tae pit. Now a swarm of cotntry- 
men, debouching suddenly from hotels and railway trains, has over- 





flowed them, and they cease to exist. An influence like this, and 
a change such as we have depicted, are wholly deplorable. With 
the loss of the prestige of a first night comes the diminution of the 
value of the opinion of the critic. ‘This will be regarded by many asa 
matter of small importance. It is not soin fact, however. The sneers 
we have heard against the critics had at one time, when the whole of 
the critics were dramatists, a certain amount of value. ‘This they have 
no longer. Modern criticism upon plays is competent, honest, judicious, 
and trustworthy. Where it errs at all, it errs as often now, as authors 
know to their sorrow, upon the side of over-severity, as upon that of 
indulgence. So high a standard is applied to work, that it is barely 
possible for the dramatist to escape the horns of the dilemma presented 
to him, and escape the charge of either turgidity or tameness. If the 


| opinion of the critic following that of the first night’s audience, is, as it 


seems probable will be the case, considered of small account; if the 
talent, the conscientiousness of the critic is a matter of indifference, 
and if the public cares only for a report of the reception 
of a play, just as it cares for the announcement of a fire or 
a murder, the stage may remain, says M. Claretie, an excellent 
commercial enterprise, a profitable trade for authors and managers, but 
it will have ceased to be anart. Hitherto the influence of the eritic 
and of the first night’s audience has been a power really potent, 
Middled-aged playgoers remember the time when the verdict of a first 
night’s audience meant something, and when the proprietor of a theatre 
did not dream of opposing the opinion then expressed. Great, indeed, 
is the change since those times. A manager now scarcely cares t put 
his piece upon the stage with even a moderate amount of preparation, 
What may be the verdict of the first night’s audience is not necessarily 
a matter of disquietude, what the critics may say even will not 
necessarily interfere with the success of the piece. It is, of course, 
pleasant to have favourable opinions to record. If considered only as 
an omen, the applause on a first night is agreeable, and the lengthily 
expressed opinion of the critic is, when favourable, a good advertisement 
if itis nothing less, Buta hostile reception and strongly damnatory 
notices may not necessarily imply failure. Many of the pieces which 
have contributed to solidify the manager’s fortunes have, as he well 
knows, been failures on their first action, and he may trust that 
previous experience will be repeated. From the country come fresh 
shoals of people with whom the memory of preceding performance 
dwells, or who have listened to the conversation of those who 
preceded him. To go to Drury Lane, the Haymarket, or the Adelphi, 
is a matter of course with these people ; and they do not even stop to 
inquire what is the class of pieces being given. As a consequence of 
this change, dramatic art no longer addresses itself to a passionate and 
enthusiastic public, but to a series of audiences whose purpose in visiting 
a theatre is much more to gratify the eye than the ear, The well-known 
assertion concerning the stage,— castigat ridendo mores "—would, says 
M. Claretie, cause laughter both to the public and the authors, and 
would be treated at once as old-fashioned and exploded nonsense, The 
want of earnestness, then, daily and hourly spreads, The only pieces 
which take a hold upon the general public are those comic operas in 
which music serves the mere purpose of enhancing the gratification of 
the ballet. No drama has of late had such a run as has been enjoyed 
hy Geneviéve de Brabant, at the Philharmonic, or, is now maintained by 
Le Roi Carotte, at the Alhambra. Scarcely one of the theatres but is 
compelled from time to time, to recruit its finances by the production 
of a burlesque or something of the kind ; and this, however small may 
be its merits, however preposterous its plot. is sure to be received with 
favour by aristocratic frequenters of the house. It is a curious fact 
in theatrical matters, that the most profound ignorance is found in 
aristocratic circles. ‘The frequenters of pit and gallery understand an 
appeal to the senses, and within certain limitations approve of it, They 
like, however, to have some species of intellectual stimulus supplied, 
The occupants of stalls seem now incapable of any enjoyment more 
exhilarating thant a breakdown, as they seem unqualified for any 
exercise more violent than chewing a toothpick. hether we shall 
go back from this state of affairs to the healthier condition we once knew 
is a question not easy to answer. Somehow or other the true qualities 
of Englishmen do not seem to die out, and the war proves our languid 
swells as capable of heroism as their forefathers. hat sort of out- 
break must we hope for in order to see good taste reigning Once more 
in our theatres? It is difficult to say, but if any revulsion of the kind 
is to come, we wish it would make haste. Our poor drama, neglected 
by Government, and controlled wholly by financiers, must take strong 
measures, ere long, to vindicate what it is now losing—its right to be 
numbered among the arts, J.K. 


‘I'ne Haaue.—A society has been formed for the purpose of propa- 
gating J. S, Bach’s compositions among the people. The first perfor- 
mance of works by the great composer is fixed for the month of 
October, 
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ON SINGING IN TUNE AND SINGING OUT OF TUNE. 


The fact of a note being out of tune may depend upon three 
causes ; the im ressions of the moment, the voice of the singer, 
and his ear. ‘The note does not cease to be out of tune, but the 
consequences are very different from what they are in other 
cases, when the defect arises from the impressions of the moment, 
because, then, the defect may be corrected. Thus, fear, emotion, 
want of confidence in one’s memory, a note emitted involun- 
tarily, so to speak, with greater force than the artist intended, 
too much abandon in dramatic expression, want of acquaintance 
with the acoustic qualities of a building, and, lastly, any moral 
or physical suffering, are so many causes which may make a 
singer sing momentarily out of tune, and yet not justify us in 
accusing him of doing so habitually. I will go further than 
this: any artist, who, feeling that at the commencement of a 
melodic phrase he had pitched his voice a little too high, or a 
little too low, (for a singer with an ear is always aware of the 
fact) attempted to set himself right at once in the middle of the 
phrase, would find himself singing much more out of tune than a 
singer who had made up his mind to terminate the phrase as he had 
begun it, and not put himself right till a slight pause in the 
music enabled him to do so. 

How many amateurs have I known—and, unfortunately, they 
are to be met with every day—who, after hearing an artist for 
the first time, have gone about everywhere proclaiming that he 
sang out of tune, because, not being in very good voice on the 
night they heard bim, he had perhaps emitted two or three 
suspicious notes. Yes, such an assertion has been made in my 
presence regarding our greatest artistic celebrities in days gone by, 
regarding Lablache, Pasta, Ronconi, and Persiani. 

One note is sufficient to make some persons assert that an 
artist sings out of tune ; justas, if he possesses every good quality 
except a particular one to which such and such an amateur is 
partial, it is precisely that very quality whichis expected of him, 
while no credit is given him for all the qualities which he really 
does possess. I myself heard Adolphe Nourrit one day say: “If 
an artist were to be run down for singing badly once, twice, three 
times or even ten times, everybody would have to renounce all 
idea of becoming a singer.” [ have heard one of the greatest 
singers in the world, Davide, sing out of tune during an entire 
first act, and rise during the second to the most marvellous and 
sublime efforts. And why? Because, notwithstanding his 
prodigious greatness as an artist, he was under the influence of 
an insurmountable dread every time he appeared on the stage. 

When the fact of singing out of tune arises from a defect, 
either natural, or in consequence of illness, in the vocal organ, it 
is not certainly impossible to correct it, but the task may prove 
a difficult one. In such a case, the person singing is perfectly 
aware that he is singing out of tune, without, however, being 
able to remedy the evil. The voice, under the circumstances, is 
exactly like a wind instrument which is not correct, because 
certain proportions have not been observed, either in its length or 
breadth, or in the size of the holes. ‘The only remedy is to send 
the flute or clarinet back to the maker’s to be rectified ; unfortu- 
nately, there is no instrument maker to whom we can send our 
vocal organs to be repaired. If, therefore, after devoting the 
time necessary for going through every possible method of 
lmparting certainty and strength to the voice, a singer perceives 
that he cannot succeed, the sole course left him is to give up all 
ideas of singing. Luckily, this is a rare case. 

But if, lastly, singing out of tune, arises from a want of ear, 
the evil is incurable, for it is, in such a case, simply by chance 
that the person sings; and he will be in the position of some 
artist or other of the Opéra-Comique, of whom Fiorentino face- 
tiously said that: “‘ He always sang above, below, or on one side 
of the note.” But a professor. should not be in too great a hurry 
to declare his pupil os no ear, for it is very possible that the 
mere absence of habit may cause the latter to be out of tune, 
Nature is so strange. Many an artist plays the piano or violin 
per’ fectly, and has a most delicately correct ear; yet, if he tries 
to sing at sight, he will not hit two notes correctly. Another 
will sing in tune with a piano, but out of tune with an orchestra ; 
and everyone has, doubtless, like me, met amateurs whom the 
slightest want of correctness in the pieces executed before them 
Will cause to start, and yet who will fearlessly sing out of tune 








themselves without perceiving it. Sound coming from within, 
evidently produces, upon those who hear it, a different effect to 
that coming from without. Before deciding, therefore, whether 
a pupil has no ear, the master ought to make him go through all 
the studies intended to fix and impart certainty to the voice; he 
ought to familiarise him with every possible intonation, and not 
a a sentence of condemnation until he is convinced that 

is pupil does not know whether he is singing in, or out of tune. 

I once experienced an extraordinary fact of this kind. A young 
Italian lady, very pretty, and possessing a magnificent contralto, 
but without any musical education, desired to go upon the 
stage. Many professors were, as I was, seduced by her beautiful 
voice ; I may mention among others MM. Panofka, and Schimon. 
Schneitzhoeffer gave her a pianoforte and solfeggio mistress in the 
shape of a fair pupil of the Conservatory, but the mistress could 
never make the pupil feel when she executed the scale with its 
eight notes, when she gave only seven, or when she sent forth nine 
or ten. One day the pupil felt perfectly discouraged. Desirous 
of being convinced whether it was or was not an impossibility 
for her to sing, I resolved to devote a month to the task. During 
this month, I had the patience to make her practise only the first 
sixteen bars of Arsace’s cavatina: ‘‘Ah! quel giorno!” striking the 
notes on the piano as she sang. At the end of the month, to test 
the progress she had made, U played the proper accompaniment. 
No one can possibly form the slightest conception of the strain 
with which she favoured me ; it was the most incredible pasticcio, 
hodge-podge, and jumble of the cavatina from Tancredi, the air 
from the Barhiere, the ballad from Fra Diavolo, and I know not 
what besides—in fact, it was something of everything except the 
cavatina of Arsace, of which she did not give one single note. 

There was a prejudice, very general in former days, and not 
quite eradicated even now, that, supposing any one does sing 
out of tune, he had better sing too lap than too high. Those 
who argue thus strangely, found their opinion upon the fact 
that singing too low denotes a certain weakness, either tem- 
porary, or more permanent, but which may disappear in course 
of time, while singing too high denotes an organic defect of the 
voice or the ear. Nothing can be less just than this argument. 
Singing too high, like singing too low, may arise from weakness 
just as well as from an organic defect. That a person’s singing 
too high is frequently attributable to weakness is proved by the 
circumstance that if we pit in a duet two persons against each 
other, one with a delicate and the other with a very strong voice, 
and that if the former endeavours to hold his own against the latter 
he will nearly always finish by going up. It has been remarked 
that French and Italian voices are more inclined to go down 
sometimes, while, on the contrary, German voices display a 
tendency to rise. What does this prove? Nothing, except that 
Nature has sown some imperfection in all her works. Everyone 
knows that extremely high soprano voices exhibit a tendency to 
rise. I will go still further than this : I maintain that there does 
not exist in the world a soprano, singing easily the re, mi, and 
high fa, who does not accidentally rise. Qught this to expose to 
the charge of singing out of tune the artists who possess such 
voices? By no means! 

Let us recapitulate. An artist sings out of tune, when the 
defect is an habitual one; when he is never sure of singing 
correctly one evening something he sang correctly on a previous 
evening ; when, on one and the same occasion, his voice some- 
times rises, and sometimes falls ; when, in a word, his intonation, 
even though not invariably bad, constantly disturbs those who 
are listening to him. But a singer who happens in the course of 
an opera to emit a few doubtful notes, and that only once in two 
or three months, may yet be regarded as singing im tune. All 
the worse for those who go to hear him precisely on his bad days. 
I recollect its being formerly asserted that Madame Damoreau, 
Nourrit, and Rubini, were the only singers who never were out 
of tune. I subscribe to this, and I could add several names very 
popular at the present day. However, if a leading artist, with a 
firmly established reputation for singing in tune, happens once 
in a way to miss a note, there are, among the public that detect 
the fault, many, who, unlike the amateurs I mentioned above, 
will not dare to confess the truth, even to themselves, but will be 
persuaded it is their own ear which is in fault. ; 

Before, therefore, blighting the reputation of an artist, by the 
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assertion that he sings out of tune, we ought to be quite certain 
whether he does so by mere accident, or habitually, and guard 
against being too severe in our judgment of him; but, on the 
other hand, we should not carry our deference to so high a pitch 
as the singing-mistress, who, not wishing to wound the feelings 
of her pupil, by telling her plainly she sang out of tune, mildly 
observed: ‘‘ If Mademoiselle, you would take your E slightly 
higher, my piano would be more in tune.” 
Henry Cowen (Guide Musical). 


—_—O-— 
ELLEVIOU.* 


In 1871, near Lyons, there died, aged one hundred and two, 
the widow of a singer who, at the beginning of the century, 
constituted, with Martin, the glory of the Opéra-Comique. 

Elleviou belongs to a period already so old in the history of 
the lyric stage, that people of the present day never dreamed of 
being contemporaries of any one connected with him, save his 
posterity, if he had any. His marriage was a romance. ‘To 
none of the characters he sustained during his theatrical career 
did a more extraordinary or a more fortunate adventure ever 
happen than that which enabled him to retire early with a 
brilliant fortune from the stage. Elleviou was the Capoul of 
his epoch, but with more talent and a longer run of success. 
The resemblance between the two is based upon the fact that 
both have enjoyed the reputation of seeking other favours than 
those of the pit. It appears that the encouragement Elleviou 
received inflated him with no small amount of vanity. A 
biographer of his day traces the following portrait of him, which 
is certainly not flattered :—‘ ‘This actor, who is not sufficiently 
natural, has chosen a specialty from which he scarcely ever 
swerves, or, rather he has made it his exclusive business to 
portray the merveilleux of his time. ‘Take from him his 
hussar’s jacket, his high boots, his Jarge hat, and his sabre 
trailing on the ground, and he is no longer the same man. ‘The 
fact is, all the characters he sustained in modern pieces were 
written expressly for him. Too vain of the suffrages of the 
public, and of the beauties who flattered him still more, he some- 
times exhibited in his behaviour a degree of pride but little 
compatible with his profession. He fought Lesueur about a piece 
which the latter had written for him, and in which he would 
not play.” 

Was it his agreeable appearance, his beautiful voice, and his 
talent as a singer; or was it, as his ill-humoured biographer 
insinuates, his hussar’s jacket, his high boots, and his sabre trail- 
ing on the ground, which caused him to succeed with the fair ? 
One thing is certain: he was what is termed un homme a bonnes 
fortunes. The last adventure of the kind which befel him, was 
the best of all. The daughter of a provincial receiver-general 
who had accompanied her father to Paris, went, like everyone else, 
to see Elleviou in one of his hussar-jacket pieces, and, like many 
others, fell in love with the handsome tenor. All attempts to 
take her back into the country were futile; she refused to go, 
and insisted that her father, who was in the habit of humouring 
her slightest caprice, should introduce Elleviou to her. A 
marriage was the result. 

The handsome dowry he had married simultaneously with the 
receiver-general’s daughter, rendered the popular artist more and 
more exacting, We are assured that he went so far as to demand 
a salary of 120,000 francs. Napoleon, not choosing that a singer 
should be paid as much as the high officials of the Empire, opposed 
these exorbitant terms. Elleviou said he would retire, and_-really 
did. His benefit brought in 20,000 francs, at that time an enor- 
mous sum, 

“He will come back ; he cannot do without the triumphs of 
the stage,” said, with a sigh, the fair ladies about to lose the 
elegant officer of hussars, He did not go back. He thought 
it wiser to retire, while still young and regretted, into the 
country, with a loving wife and a large fortune. As the owner 
of a fine estate, he devoted himself passionately to agriculture, a 
strange thing for a singer who had just given up playing the 
merveilleux line of business. 

But ambition was not yet dead in his heart. In the absence of 
the applause of the public and the suffrages of the fair, as his 





* From the Guide Musical. 





biographer has it, he became a candidate for municipal honours, 
and was appointed mayorof hiscommune. He subsequently became 
a member of the Conseil-Général of the department. In 1815, 
the stage hussar changed into a real soldier. Having raised at his 
own cost a free corps to repel the foreign invasion, he assumed 
the command of it himself. At the age of 73, he tried to be 
named a deputy; this was in 1842. He went to Paris to 
request the papers to help him. As he was coming out of the 
offices of the Charivari, where he is supposed to have gone to beg 
that satirical publication to be indulgent towards him, he was 
seized with a fit of apoplexy, followed by his death. His widow, 
who was the same age as himself, survived him, therefore, 
twenty-nine years. 

Elleviou’s body was embalmed, and some time since his widow 
had it exhumed, so that she might look upon him once again, 


-——(0-—— 
A NEW VERSION OF DER FREISCHUTZ. 


The following comical communication was recently forwarded 
to a Berlin newspaper :— 


‘The object of this letter is to inform you that, some weeks ago, 
I completed a new opera. It is the continuation of the opera: 
Freischiitz, under Carl Maria von Weber; alxo a romantic opera in 
three acts. Ifit possesses any interest for the musical world please 
make the fact known, in the Stattiner Wochenblatt, as something 
remarkable for the present day, as I have published nothing during 
twenty years, and have some thirty-five operas in progress. 
Some trifles of which I disposed at Dantzic went to the authors, but I 
propose purchasing myself a manor with this last work of mine, if I 
obtain a commission to supply a score of it. I wonder whether any 
person will be found to order one? I spend, therefore, nothing in 
advertising, and merely make my announcement thus:—New ! Freis- 
chiitz! 2nd part. Romantic opera in three acts. Poem and Music by 
Freidrich Th. Eggert, Lauenberg. ‘The opera is on view, and may be 
ordered at my house. It is not worth while to advertise on the chance 
of a manor, as only the Emperor and the Government can grant 
one. But that the opera is here, I deem it necessary to notify. 
I feel convinced that, at some future day, when, in return for a manor 
as a reward, I shall have given it to the public, it will create a furore. 
I have already shown my original copy to Herr C. and Herr W., and 
both these gentlemen, booksellers and music-publishers, wish me luck. 
The above two lines, I would willingly have inserted in the Stattiner 
Wochenblatt, but to whom am I to pay the charge for advertising ?—I 
think that I have done my duty in making myself and my opera 
known. 1 remain, with the greatest esteem, your obedient servant, 

“Wrerpricn Treopor Eaeaxt, 
“ Music-Master, Poet, and Composer. 
“* Lauenberg, 18th March, 1872.” 


— 0 
‘“WENN ICH EIN VOGLEIN WAR.” 


The following neat and graceful translation from the German, of the 
stanzas to which Dr, Ferdinand Hiller has wedded such charming 
music, are from the pen of an accomplished lady amateur :— 


If I a bird could be, 

With wings I would not fear 
To fly to thee; 

But ah, it cannot be, 

I must stay here. 


Tho’ thou art far from me, 
In dreams thou seemest near, 
I talk with thee; 

But when awake, I see 

Thou art not here. 


Each hour my heart desponds, 

At night, when still awake, 

It ever longs to break these bonds ; 
A thousand sighs I make— 

Thy heart responds. 


ogogrifo. 
Secondo che gli estremi ne tramuto, 
Ho sacra cosa, oppure un sentimento 


Aspro e terribil pit quant’ e pi muto, 
To A, 8, Sullivan, Esq. iin , 
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DER WUTHENDE HOLOFERNES (HOLOFERNES 
INCENSED.) 
No Proor oF THE ANTIQUITY OF MusIcAL FEstIVALs.* 

Towards the end of the year 1821 the Dresdener Abendzeitung 
ublished three comic articles by C. Weisflog, an author, 
until then, completely unknown. He was born in 
1770, at Sagan (Lower Silesia). He was a thoroughly good 
lawyer, being subsequently appointed Gerich(sdirector (Director 
of Justice) in his native town. He died at Warmbrunn, 
an inland watering-place, in 1828.¢ He made the acquaintance 
of E. T. A. Hoffman as far back as 1819, and it is asserted 
that it was his connection with that strange character which 
induced him, late in life, to take to authorship. His first contri- 
bution, forwarded to the editor, ‘Th. Hall, and dated the 10th 
November, 1821, contained, among other things, a satire against 
modern monster concerts, then beginning to be the 
fashion. It was entitled Der Wiithende Holofernes, and was 
ublished in Nos. 311 and 312 of the periodical already mentioned. 
Misled by the style, which had a slight tinge of antiquity about 
it, careless readers (but no others) took the joke in sober serious- 
ness, and supposed it founded upon fact. ‘I'he world belongs to 
triflers, wherever printers’ ink extends; we must not, therefore, be 
astonished if numbers have fallen into the trap during the last fifty 
years, and turned the raging Holofernes into a sea serpent, always 
young and always coming up again. The first who allowed 
himself to be duped was P. H. Hilscher. In his Summer fiir 
Geschichte und Alterthum, Kunst und Natur im Elbthale, Dresden, 
1837, he treats the joke as an historically authenticated fact, 
though, it is true, without giving any authority.t In 1841, 
Ortlepp introduced into his Grosses Vocal-und Instrumental- 
Concert, several of Weisflog’s ‘* Phantasiestiicke,” the name of 
the author being given in the index to vol. x. ‘I'he Musical 
Journal, the Evho, (Nos. 48 and 49, for the year 1859,) prints the 
article bodily as a leader. From the notification, ‘Communicated 
by Ortlepp,” it is evident that the editor of the cho never read 
the index. 

After a lapse of nine years—it was July, 1868, and the sun 
was in the sign of the pickled gherkin—the Lcho astounded 
the world of Music by the following announcement: “ ‘The 
Antiquity of Musical Festivals. There were musical Festivals 
on a grand scale centuries ago. The Elector Johann Georg of 
Saxony (!) got up on the 13th June, 1615 (!!) a monster concert 
in Dresden (!!!), when a kind of oratorio, Holofernes, was 
performed, etc.” Weisflog speaks of his ‘Electoral High- 
ness,” or “Grace,” but never mentions George of Saxony, 
neither is Dresden named as the scene of the occurrence. 
Moreover the date is not correct. Weisflog gives the festival 
of St. Margaret, which is the 13th July. The “interesting piece 
of information” now made its way, with all its errors of fact, 
style, and printing, through the entire press, musical and 
political. Ten weeks afterwards—the dog-days were long past 
—the Echo complained of being pillaged and robbed, because 
the Wiener Fremdenblatt was everywhere given as the source 
whence the paragraph was taken. ‘t We were the first to publish 
the anecdote!” Aha! anecdote ! I was the cause of this abasement. 
I had been unable to suppress my astonishment at anyone's 
taking Weisflog’s satire for absolute fact, and I had threatened 
to attack the propagators of the fable pretty sharply. In his 
difficulty, the contributor to the Jicho thought of a musical 
authority at Dresden, Moritz Fiirstenau. I could not at that 

riod collect the necessary materials, I let the matter rest, and 
gg at the stupid world which can be made to swallow any- 

ing. 

Four years later, I was again reminded of the old story. A 
certain Herr Dregert wrote to the Echo towards the end of July, 
about cannon as concert-instruments. Hurrah! there was the 
sea Serpent! of course, with all its errors, factitive, clerical, and 
typographical! ‘+ At the performance of Holofernes, Anno 1615, 
great mortars were fired off,” said the writer. Compare Echo, 
No, 27, for the year 1868. According to Weisflog they were 








* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 

t His collected works, Phantasiestiicke und Ilistorien, were published in a 
80-called second edition by Arnoldi, at Leipsic, in 1859. 
+ Communicated by Herr Firstenau, of Dresden. 





“* Karthaunen” (large pieces of ordnance) “ artificially pitched 
in D minor.” C’est égal! 

At length, I applied to Herr Fiirstenau with the question: 
Whether he knew of any event in the musical history of Dresden 
that could have suggested the materials for Weisflog’s skit. The 
answer ran thus: In July 1615, the Elector was not at Dresden 
atall, According to the Court-Journal, he left the city on the 
2nd May, and did not return till the 26th August. On the 13th 
July, 1615, ‘the Court lay quiet” (‘‘ lag der Hof stille”) at 
Neukirchen, and had two stag-hunts. Herr Fiirstenau remarked 
parenthetically, that he had attacked ‘the Holofernes swindle” 
— previously, though he had forgotten exactly when and 
where. 

But, at present, the matter looks very bad indeed. When the 
Gartenlaube begins relating such facetious,inventions to its 
millions of believing readers, there is an end of everything. 
With the heading: Nothing new under the Sun, No. 29 for the 
current year contains the Holofernes legend!* I know nothing 
that can be urged in favour of the unknown writer of the para- 
graph: he was probably acquainted with Weisflog’s original 
article, but he has, in the most unanswerable and clumsy 
manner—modified it. What his object was, remains a 
mystery. 

I intend, on some other occasion, treating the subject exhaus- 
tively. As the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung was the first musical 
paper to reprint the article from the Gartenlaube, perhaps it will 
deal this sea-serpent the first blow on the head. 

Witaetm Tapper. 
— 
MURDER OR NO MURDER. 
(£ztract from a Letter.) 

Nor is it only the newspapers and bookstalls which are taken up with 
the great L’Homme-femme controversy. It has found its way to the 
theatres. At the Variétés a sort of lecture is delivered every night, 
called “Ne la tue pas,” in which the fun is of the very broadest kind ; 
and to-night a new farce, called Zue-la, was brought out for the first 
time at the Palais Roval. The house was crowded, and the curtain 
fell amid loud applause ; but still the piece is, even for a farce, so flimsy, 
that whatever attractions it may be supposed to possess it derives 
directly from its bearing on Dumas’ pamphlet, of which unsparing use 
is made. ‘I'he audience of the Palais Royal is proverbially the most 
tolerant of Parisian audiences, which is saying a good deal. 1 mean 
tolerant of doubles entendres and by-play, such as would be instantly 
hissed off the English stage, and would be eonsidered too strong for 
many French theatres. It is a recognised article of the French social 
code that no unmarried girl should go to the Palais Royal; and this 
evening I saw an English lady, who had probably chosen the theatre at 
random, without knowing its character, put to headlong flight unex- 
pectedly before the end of the first piece. Under these circumstances 
there seemed general reason to fear or to hope—I really don’t quite 
know which I ought to say—that so delicate a subject as the L’ Homme- 
femme controversy would, on the Palais Royal boards, receive a remark- 
able breadth and warmth of treatment. Considerable forbearance, 
however, was, on the whole, shown, and the piece seemed to have been 
written to raise a laugh, less at the expense of decorum than of M. 
Dumas. His brochure was brought bodily on the stage, aud choice 
extracts feebly read from it by one of the characters, supposed to be his 
enthusiastic disciple and admirer. The fun, such as it is, of the piece 
turns upon the common determination of a newly-married couple on 
the nuptial night to be ready each to take the other's life in case of 
insult or infidelity. The bride receives from her mother, with great 
solemnity, at the last moment, a ‘‘six-shooter” and a box of ball 
cartridges; while the bridegroom receives from his uncle, as the most 
appropriate and useful of wedding-gifts, a huge cleaver, with the 
emphatic words, “ Tranche-la.” ‘he bridegroom: discovers in the 
chimney place of the nuptial room a young viscount, who has taken too 
much champagne; and immediately assuming him to be the bride’s 
lover, resolves to follow his uncle’s advice and “chop her up.” She 
uses in self-defence the “ six-shooter” with great spirit; and its reports 
bring a rush of people into the room, very much amazed and mystified at 
this novel fashion of passing a nuptial night. As a large audience— 
not a few of whom I saw pay cash for their places, and thus acquire a 
right to be critical—applauded very heartily when the curtain fell. 
I presume they wished to show their enjoyment of any attack on the 
heterodox author of L’/Zomme-femme, for they could scarcely have 
discovered anything to warrant their enthusiasm in the piece itself. 

Paris, August 17th. 


* See Musical World, p. 514. 
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EYLES’ FUND. 


HE SUB-COMMITTEE appointed to carry out the above 
object having resolved now to wind up this matter as 
expeditiously as possible, owing to the lamented decease of Miss 
Eyes, would feel obliged by your kindly remitting your 
promised Subscription to the undersigned, at your early con- 
venience, if you have not already done so. 

Immediately the total is realised, it will be applied in payment 
of Miss Eytes’ debts (including her funeral expenses), according 
to the assurance given her; and any surplus will be divided 
amongst, and returned to, the Subscribers in proportion to the 
amount of their Subscriptions. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
EDWARD LAND, Treasurer. 

P.S.—The accounts will be made up by the Treasurer as soon 
as possible, and a Statement, with List of Subscriptions, for- 
warded to the donors. 

4, Cambridge Place, Regent’s Park, N.W., 

July, 1872. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dr. Sprxer.--No—the article (which appeared in the New York 
Weekly Review) was as follows :— 

“The bright prospects with which Mr. Theo. Thomas commenced his 
grand tour through the West have been suddenly darkened by the grandest 
and most awe-inspiring fire which was ever kindled. After having given 
concerts in Troy, Syracuse, Buffalo and Cleveland, to the largest audiences 
ever congregated in these cities, and, after having sown everywhere the germ 
of good taste in music, the great fire in Chicago suddenly stopped his progress. 
It was Sunday evening when he left Cleveland. The rooms in the Sherman 
House had been taken for the’ whole company ; news of very large subscriptions 
taken for the forthcoming concerts in Chicago, and covering an amount of 
several thousand dollars had reached the ears of the managers ; everybody was 
in high spirits, and everybody started in the most cheerful mood. Alas! in 
less than twelve hours the whole scene of pleasantry and joyfulness changed 
to one of gloom and disappointment. When the company reached Chicago, 
they found not only Sherman House, but nearly the whole city in flames. 
It is needless to describe the devastation which has struck the fair Western 
city. The daily papers have sufficiently done this, but let us add, that all 
the music houses, the publishers, the piano houses, conservatories, etc., have 
either been destroyed by the fire, or suffered severely. Many well founded 
hopes for the season are, of course, annihilated ; yet the elasticity of the spirit 
of the American people must and will cvercome also this difficulty. Chicago 
will be rebuilt with more splendour and solidity, andthe interruption in Mr. 
Theo. Thomas’ concerts will be but momentary.” 

In all other particulars Dr. Spyker is abroad. 








DEATHS, 

On August 18th, at Circus Road, St. John’s Wood, Raps, son of 
the late Mr. Raten Atuison, of Wardour Street, Soho, aged 36. 

On August 15th, at Tunperly (Cheshire), Mr. Henry Graves, 
Professor of Music, late of St. John’s Wood, London, aged 65. 

On Sunday, August 11th, after a brief illness, at Boyson Road, 
Walworth, Mr. Thomas Young, for 28 years principal alto of the 
Temple Church. 


NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusicaL WorLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN ARTISTS. 
URING the so-called “silly season” there is no harm in 
LY letting silly people talk. We are unable just now to 
imagine any genuine topic with regard to musical matters 
on which half-a-dozen sentences of serious discussion would 
not be utterly thrown away. Under these circumstances—- 





following the example of our grave contemporary, the 
Sunday Times—we, however unwillingly, or, as the French 
phrase is, “a rebrousse potls "—allow that old and worn out 
question of whether musicians actually born in England 
should be accorded exclusive privileges, to the detriment of 
foreign musicians, who may play (not to say compose) as 
well, or better, than musicians actually born in England, 
once more to be ventilated in our columns. We ourselves 
have a profound horror of “ protection,” under any guise ; 
but that is simply a matter of feeling. 

This week we can find room for three letters only. The 
first, although containing points open to objection, is on the 
whole as temperate as it is straightforward .— 


(To the Editor of the ‘* Sunday Times”.) 

S1r,—As a mere looker-on with respect to the small controversy that 
is now being carried on in your valuable journal (of which I am a con- 
stant reader), relative to the continuous importation of foreign musicians 
into this country to the detriment of native professors—as a mere 
spectator, I say, but as one intimately acquainted with the professsion 
and its votaries, I feel called upon to make a few remarks on the con- 
tents of two letters, which appeared in your last week’s issue, in answer 
to the complaints of your correspondent, ‘I’. O. E.; these initials repre- 
senting, I presume, the member with which the writer would like to 
propel the foreign artist into the bosoms of his affectionate cofintrymen 
-—the writer of the first of these letters being Mr. Rivitre, while the 
other signs himself « A Foreign Musician.” All I need say relative to 
the former is that while, perhaps, Zoe did not make his meaning per- 
fectly clear, he is evidently too well acquainted with all musical affairs 
to consider, or to think himself able to lead the public to consjder, that 
Mr. Riviere, whose name has been before the public for so many years, is 
a new importation. I have not the newspaper at hand now, so cannot 
deny that Zoe did thus misrepresent that gentleman; but I am con- 
vinced that if he did do so, it was done by a slip of the pen. Then Mr. 
Riviére assures us that his Covent Garden orchestra will consist of about 
40 Englishmen, and but about 10 foreigners. If, then, this be correct, 
it must, of course, completely silence Zoe, as far as Mr. Riviere is con- 
cerned; though it leaves his general complaint unanswered ; viz., that 
the importation of foreign musicians is unnecessary, excessive, and 
injurious. But the correctness of Mr. Rividre’s assertion remains to be 
proved ; and, in the meantime, we cannot avoid placing against that 
assertion certain well-known facts; one of which is that he informed 
a certain professor that the Cremorne band would, as tt is but reasonable 
and proper that it should, form the nucleus of the Covent Garden 
orchestra ; and it is well-known that that band is composed principally 
of foreigners, many of them being quite recent arrivals in this country. 
Another well-known factis that alargenumber of very respectable English 
professors have applied to Mr. Riviere for engagements at Covent Garden 
without success, while but few Englishmen have yet been discovered who 
confessto being engaged forthat establishment. So much for Mr. Rividre’s 
letter, which I admit to be very temperate, gentlemanly, and reasonable. 
But I fear I cannot so compliment the “ Foreign Musician.” He seems 
to feel a little revengeful (pardonably so, perhaps,) and his assertions are 
not, 1am happy to say, strictly true, 1t is well-known that the pre- 
ference for foreign musical talent is not excited by the superiority 
of the article, as F. M. asserts; it is, as a rule, I think you will find, 
because it is cheaper than the native commodity, or because it is more 
highly recommended (or puffed), that it so frequently obtains the 
preference. And, at a time like the present, when our vocal stars are 
receiving their 50/., 80/., 100., 150/., aye, and even 200/. per night, a 
few shillings per week saved out of the common orchestral material is, in 
the aggregate, a matter of great importance. But, in order to prove 
that our foreign friend is not altogether correct in his assertions, allow 
me to inform him that in a London orchestra (with which he is doubt- 


_less acquainted) of the highest respectability and reputation, are to be 


found several principal instrumentalists (foreigners of quite recent impor- 
tation), who, while possessing but average merits as executants, are £0 
inexperienced that the word “ nil” would almost represent their value 
in the orchestra in the important positions they occupy. Here are, 
therefore, several comparatively useless foreign performers brought over 
to be placed before really talented and most experienced English pro- 
fessors, who have been for years working steadily, honestly, and indus- 
triously up to the positions now occupied by these inexperienced 
foreigners of recent importation. And, as is well-known throughout 
the profession, those self-same disappointed, ill-used, industriou-, 
talented, and experienced men, have been constantly called to other- 
wise unnecessary rehearsals solely for teaching these foreign celebrities 
their business!!! . And this, I assure you, is but a sample, though, 
perhaps, a somewhat glaring one, of the partiality exhibited for foreign 
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talent in the musical profession. Improbable and disgraceful as what I 
have related must appear, you will find that I have in no degree over- 
stated the case should you care to institute inquiries into the matter ; 
the explanation being that the fortunate artists in question have 
« friends (and fellow-countrymen), at court.” 1 merely wish to point 
to the F. M. that there are cases of preference for foreigners over 
Englishmen, not arising from the superior talent of the former, or from 
the want of it in the latter. Merely remarking that while I am not 
prepared to deny the F. M.’s gratuitous assertion that foreign musicians 
practise more intently, industriously, and scientifically than do the 
English, I can find no proof anywhere of such being the case, nor do I 
see what difference there can exist between the natures or the habits of 
the two that should cause so marked a distinction in this respect. 
Begging of you to take this matter into your serious consideration, as 
one affecting the well-being of a set of men who must, of necessity, 
merit the name of artistes, while they are being gradually reduced to the 
condition of bricklayer’s labourers,and apologizing for occupying so much 
of your time and space, which it was not my iptention of doing when I 
took up my pen.—I remain, yours obediently, A Quaven. 
London, July 29th, 1872. : 


We might object to certain propositions and asseverations 
in the foregoing ; but time presses—and so does space. 

The second letter—which we have read through a 
hundred-and-nineteen times—seems to us, after all this 
tedious experience, to be purposeless :— 


Sir, —With reference to the controversy now under discussion in 
your columns respecting the salaries of English and foreign musicians, 
I may mention as a significant fact that since the announcement in the 
paperé that I ain about to give a series of promenade concerts during 
the autumn, I have received upwards of 180 letters from all parts of 
the United kingdom, and several from the Continent, from instru- 
mentalists; out of the 180 letters 116 are from foreign musicians, 
many of them offering to play for ridiculously low terms besides giving 
their services for the first week. It is the same with the vocalists, the 
vocal applicants heing legion ; the foreign singers wish to sing for next 
to nothing, whilst the English, vocalists and instrumentalists, keep 
to fair and reasonable terms. ‘These facts speak for themselves.—I 
remain yours, &c., C.J. B. 


The “facts,” which “speak for themselves, seem to be 
concentrated in one presumption—that English singers and 
players ask higher terms than foreign singers and players. 
On the other hand, “C.J.B.” does not state whether he pays 
the higher or the lower terms, or whether he accepts 
“services for the first week,” on an emergency (which, by 
the way is by no means unlikely). The third letter chiefly 
concerns M. Riviere, whose arrangements may be consulted 
in another page. 


Sir,—I have read with much interest the different letters which 
have appeared in the columns of vour excellent and impartial paper, 
and, if your epace permit, will make a few comments upon them. First, 
the letter of a Foreign Musician, who, through you, tells the British 
public that they are better performers than the English, From my 
long experience, having been musical director of many establishments, 
I indignantly deny this. I presume our foreign friend is himself a 
fiddler. I imagine the brass does not suit him, as it would be bellows 
to mend with the foreigner with any wind instrument. They not being 
beef-eaters like us Englishmen, of course, with provisions being so high, 
they live cheaper than us. And now, Sir, for Mr. Rivitre who tells 
you he is compelled to engage foreigners to make his orchestra complete 
as he cannot get English. Now, it Mr. Rividre will only let me know 
when he is hard up for musicians, I will engage to provide him with 
any quantity at a short notice, I will also remind Mr. Riviere, against 


whom [ have no personal feeling, of the bad system of compelling his’ 


orchestra to buy instraments—notably , the “ Excelsior,” and then deduct 
the cost from the musicians’ salary. Now, Sir, for the “ Constant 
Reader,” who tells you that musicians are, as a body, ignorant and 
proud. Well, 1 suppose the bands whom I have had the honour of 
conducting are exceptions, for I find them most intelligent, and many 
cf them able to teach “Constant Reader” better manners than to make 
an assertion without being able to prove it. Now, Sir, you will not 
think me jealous, as I hold a good position and am no place hunter ; 
but there can be but one opinion—that proprietors make a great 
mistake in placing a foreigner at the head of any orchestra. 
They are more clannish than us, so that immediately one gets 
the appointment room is made for all his friends, leaving the English- 
man to blow Py his life on, perhaps, the cornet, trombone or 
euphonium, whilst Monsieur sits leisurely and plays his fiddle. Thete is 





a society now formed, whose motto is “ Defence not Defiance,” and I 
would call on all English musicians to at once join it and protect 
themselves. Thanking you for allowing your columns to be our 
medium, I am yours, very truly, Mosican Direcror. 


Doubtless, “ Musical Director” conducts an orchestra 
with more facility than he writes English ; but he strangely 
overlooks the significant fact—that many of the finest 
wind-instrument players ever heard in our orchestras have 
been, and still are, foreigners. That we have had, and 
have, great professors of our own, it is needless to assert ; 
but this does not take away, in any degree, from the merits 
of our foreign competitors. 

Seriously—we think this entire controversy little better 
than childish. If an Englishman plays better than a 
foreigner (which frequently happens), give us the English- 
man; but if a foreigner plays better than an Englishman 
(which, also, frequently happens), give us the foreigner. 
Art is of no country; therefore, merit, not nationality, 
constitutes the real artist. ABRAHAM SADOKE SILENT. 

King and Beard, August 24. 


a Te 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


‘THe following is a translation of a letter addressed to a paper 
which, though published elsewhere, stands in much the same 
sition as the Augsburg Gazette used to do when Heinrich 
eine, poet, satirist, and devil in one, wrote his letters on 
politics, art, and manners—his famous “ Luéetia,” in short—from 
the French capital:— 
(Zo the Editor of the * * * ) 


Hicuty Honovurep Sir,—In a recent interesting, though, as regards 
details, not very authentic memoir* of my giftedlittle compatriot, Pauline 
Lucca, whose approaching departure for the United States of America 
appears to have been the signal for a whole swarm of biographies and | 
anecdotes, there are, amidst endless other inaccuracies, some few which I 
think deserve correction. Had not a considerable portion of the memoir 
to which I refer found its way into your columns, I should not 
have thought the question worth discussing; but, as what 
appears in the * * * * js more or less read all over the 
world, and, when read, believed, it becomes a matter of real 
importance. The inaccuracies I wish especially to point out, are three. 
First :—it is insinuated that Pauline was born in 1841, whereas she was 
born in 1844, or 1845—I have good reason to think in the latter year. 
Secondly :—it is cursorily stated that her parents were “ Jews, in astate 
of miserable poverty,” which is wholly opposed to fact, inasmuch as her 
father had at one period been a well to do Italian merchant, while her 
mother was sister to an Austrian officer of distinction. Thirdly :—we 
are told that Pauline was originally intended for the ballet—whereas 
she was, to my knowledge, never intended for anything of the kind. 
Now, though her artistic laurels have been chiefly won in ia, 
England, and Russia, Pauline Lucca is a genuine daughter of the south, 
and on that account we Viennese feel both proud and jealous of her 
fame—which, 1 trust, may excuse, honoured Sir, this intrusion on your 
valued space. Believe in the high esteem of yours to command, 

Vienna, July 16. Herynice Aveusrs Dirraicut. 


Tue triennial meeting of the three Choirs of Worcester, 
Hereford, and Gloucester is to be held this year at Worcester, and 


the Cathedral is now being fitted up for the purpose. ‘he 
festival will begin September 10, and occupy four days. The 
following is the order of the morning performances in the 
Cathedral :—Tuesday, Mendelssohn’s Elijah ; Wednesday, a selec- 
tion from Handel’s Samson, Hummel’s Messe Solennelle (No 2). 
and Haydn’s Creation, with the usual omissions ; Thursday, J. S. 
Bach’s Passion of St. Matthew, and Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise ; 
Friday, Handel's Messiah. The ball with which these festivals 
have usually concluded has been abandoned, and the suggestion 
for an evening performance of sacred music at the Cathedral has 
also been given up. Daily morning services will be held in the 
Lady Chapel, and the members of the Three Choirs will assist. 
The sermon in aid of the Clergy Widows and Orphans Charity 
will be preached, on Tuesday morning, by the Rev. Dr. Barry, one 
of the Canons of the Cathedral. 


* First printed in a Berlin paper. 
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A Birwincuam journal having severely commented upon 
Chilperic, as performed by Mr. Tilla’s company, that gentleman 
“‘wrote to the editor,” and from his letter we extract the 
following :— 

“T have ever tried my very best and hardest to please the generous public, 
by whom I have always been encouraged. Therefore, why, sir, should that 
kind public be biassed by so unjust a report as that which appeared in your 
paper? I do not complain of my voice being called one of the most unpleasant 
that has been heard here for a long time. It may be so, but let the public 
judge of that; but I do think it hard that the whole should have been so con- 
demned ; for, however poor the work, artistically, may be (and is), still there 
must have been something pleasing, good, and even clever in either the singing 
or acting; or, if not, we must, all of us, have deteriorated so seriously as to 
render it a question for consideration, whether we had not better at once 
change our vocation.” 

Upon Mr. Tilla’s merits, and those of his company, we say 
nothing ; but he will do well in future to keep from pen and ink. 
Possibly, the Birmingham critic might feel that if the Chilperic 
troupe changed their vocation, they would render the public a 
service. When will artists have the good sense to suffer criticism 
in silence? 





Tur male and female pupils of the pianoforte class, in the 
Paris Conservatoire—*' Classe de ? Etude du Clavier,” especially for 
execution—compete with each other, which is not the case in most 
classes of the institution. In this, one of the most important 
and largest of them all, the female pupils have recently carried 
away every one of the prizes. ‘There were twenty-nine competitors 
and eleven medals. Last year M. Delle Sedie resigned his 
professorship at the Conservatoire, and a singing class, composed 
of female pupils, was offered to, and accepted by, Mdme. Pauline 
Viardot, at the desire of M. Ambroise Thomas. At the 
quarterly examination, six weeks before the public competitions, 
Madame Viardot sat down to accompany her pupils, who, after 
going through some exercises to show their mechanical proficiency, 
essayed several pieces by Gluck and Handel. The committee 
were loud in their praises, but Madame Viardot asked as a favour 
that her pupils should not compete this year, as she did not wish 
them to leave the Conservatoire before their execution and style 
were perfected. There have been many complaints about the 
insufficient teaching in these and other classes, especially as 
regards the selection of pieces for the pupils; and Madame 
Viardot is determined that in future her class at least shall not 
be open to such criticism. ‘The examining jury concurred in the 
views of the accomplished lady. 


(oe 


PROVINCIAL. 

Isnt of May.—We learn from the Manz Sun of August 17, that— 

“A large company assembled on Wednesday afternoon in the 
Nunnery Grounds, which, by the kind permission of Major Goldie 
Taubman, were placed at the disposal of Miss Wood, her musical 
friends, admirers, and patrons, amongst whom were his Excellency the 
Lieut.-Governor and Mrs. Loch, Major Taubman and Mrs, ‘l'aubman, 
his Honour the Attorney-General and Mrs. Gell, and the élite of the 
Island, His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, Mrs. Loch, and 
party, arrived upon the ground shortly before three o’clock, and upon 
their arrival, the National Anthem was played. The orchestra was 
under the leadership of Mr. Phillips of Liverpool. Mr. J. Saunders, 
conductor of the Liverpool Musical society, acted most efficiently as 
conductor, while Miss Wood herself presided at the pianoforte. ‘The 
programme was choice and varied, containing selections from the best 
musical authors; and those responsible for its execution were equal to 
their task, so that detailed criticism is unnecessary. We need only 
mention that the principal vocalists were Madame Billinie Porter, 
Miss Spittall, Mr. George Barton, and Mr. Kerruish. A large amount 
of money (£80, we hear) was taken at the gates, besides the sale of 
tickets; but the expenses were heavy. In conclusion, we most warmly 
congratulate Miss Wood upon the success of her first out-door concert 
in Douglas, than which none ever given here has been appreciated 
more genuinely or received with greater enthusiasm. We were very 
sorry that Miss Wood’s modesty should have caused her to limit 
her own contributions to accompanying certain pieces on the pianoforte 
—although, it must be owned, she did this in perfection.” 


_Brestav.—Great progress has been made within the last few weeks 
with the new Theatre, and no doubt is now entertained that the build- 
ing will be opened on the Ist October, as originally intended. 





THE MUSICAL ARTISTS’ PROTECTION ASSOCIATION. 
(Communicated.) 

For many years past, the idea of an Association for the protection of 
musical artists has been talked of, commenced, and abandoned. It has 
been a standing reproach to musical men, that want of business quali- 
fications precluded them from ever doing anything towards removing 
the jealousies, and stirring into activity the long existing idea of an 
organisation amongst the numerous artists located in London. 

Two meetings have taken place, and it is to be hoped from the 
present advanced results that the prospect of such an association is 
now an established fact, other attempts having been crushed and 
abandoned at the outset, from want of enterprise on the part of the 
originators. 

he objects for which “The Musical Artists’ Protection Association ” 
professes in its Memorandum of Association to be established, are to 
consist of the advantages to be derived from mutual protection, to 
remedy any abuses that way arise in the proper administration of their 
profession, to render ever¥ assistance in raising the present standard of 
the profession, and for the transaction of all business incidental or 
conducive to the attainment of the above objects, 

The number of the members to be unlimited, and the capital of the 
Association to be by subscriptions from each member of not less than 
twelve shillings anuually. 

At the preliminary meeting, which took place on June 26th, Mr. W. 
B. Healey having been elected as Chairman, the following resolutions 
were proposed and carried :— 

That the want of an organisation of the musical profession in London 
was deeply felt; that the first principle involved is, that a better know- 
ledge of each other is required, to be gained by the formation of an 
Association ; that the moral power and strength consequent upon mutual 
protection will raise the standard of musical interests, which is now a 
general cause of complaint. 

That it is considered advisable to form an Association, named as above, 
which should be duly registered as an incorporated body, with a license 
to be obtained from the Board of Trade (according to the Companies 
Acts). ' 

The Memorandum and the Articles of Association having been read, 
and the thanks of the meeting having been given to the Chairman, the 
meeting was adjourned for the purpose of calling together a 
sufficient number of members to be enabled to elect a Provisional Com- 
mittee. The adjourned meeting was called for July 31st (invitations 
having been sent to 250 gentlemen wishing to become members of the 
Association), The minutes of the last meeting having been read, the 
election of a provisional committee, the election of a paid secretary 
to the Association, and the election of a solicitor took place, 

It was then resolved—that the committee should meet to revise the 
Articles of Association as speedily as possible, to be submitted to the 
members at the next meeting for the purpose of being confirmed, and 
the Association to be registered for the commencement of business with- 
out delay. 

A subscription was raised from the members present for current 
expenses (such sums to be deducted trom their annual subscriptions). 
The meeting was then dissolved. 

‘The Association have already registered upon their books more than 
300 members, ard thecommittee are working upon the bye rules and regu- 
lations, and preparing for the meeting to be held previous to the regis- 
tration of the Association, 

The enrolment of members (without distinction as to nationality) is 
taking place, by private application to the Secretary, or to Mr. W. B. 
Healey ; and it is but fair to say that to him is due the thanks of the 
musical profession for the time and trouble spent by him for the organi- 
sation of the *‘ M. A. P, A.” 

—_— lO 


M. RIVIERE’S BAND. 


We publish the following list of English gentlemen who constituted 
M. Riviére’s band at the Alhambra. 1t will at once be seen that forty- 
four English names are set down. ‘T'hose of our readers, including 
TT, O. E., who were in the habit of visiting the Alhambra will, if they 
refer to their programmes, find that the number is correct. First 
violins—T. Gough (leader), W. Pratt, R. Jeffries, J. Hudson, 8. Grim- 
son, J. Taylor. Second vivline—P. Calkin, G. Phillips, ¥. Boatwright, 
C. Beach, W. Bacon, A. Gough. Violas—A. Charlier, H. Cruft, C. 
Rofiey. Violoncellos—E. Sloman. Contra bass—W. Godden, V. 
Percival, J. Horton, T. Saunders. Harp—K. Stratford. Flute—G. 
Roe. Piccolo—W. Genever. Oboes—G. Jones. Bassoons—W. Woot- 
ton, G. Trout, Contra Bassoon—W. Larkin. Clarionets—T’. Tyler, 
C. Riddle. Cornets—H. Sprake, R. Robshaw, W. H. Hawkes. J. 
Fryer. Horns—F. Miller, J. Range. ‘Trombones—J. Badderley, 
H. Rogers, I. Chaff. Euphonium—C. Saunders. Bombardon—J. 
Wilson. Side drum—G. Albert. Tympani—J. Hawgill. Baes drum 
—T. Busby. Librarian—P. Calkin. 
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PAULINE LUCCA IN THE AFRICAINE. 

A rich (and illustrious) amateur expressed himself, with fluent 
eloquence, to some friends at one of the aristocratic clubs in the 
neighbourhood of St. James’s, after the last performance of the 
Africaine this season:—‘* Well”—said he—‘I have heard 
all the opera-singers, from Pasta, Malibran, and Grisi, 
down to Sophie Cruvelli, Bosio, and Adelina Patti. I 
have wondered at, perhaps without thoroughly sageedating, 
the noble declamation, the majestic presence and demeanour 
of Pasta; I have been moved to the quick by the pas- 
sionate accents and uncontrolled enthusiasm of Malibran; I 
have been inexpressibly charmed by the sensuous beauty of 
Grisi—whose matchless personal attractions, when in her prime, 
aided by perhaps the loveliest and purest-toned mezzo-soprano 
voice” (Grisi’s voice was not a genuine soprano) “ ever heard, 
enchained sympathy beyond the possibility of resistance. Some 
twenty years later, 1 thought, on hearing Angiolina Bosio (the 
syren who perfected her art in America,) that, had she been one 
of those who tempted Ulysses, the hero of Odyssey, however 
sage, would never have allowed himself to be tied to the mast, 
but would have let his disconsolate Penelope go on sighing, 
knitting and unknitting for ever ; I was taken all of a heap br 
the fire and vivacity of Cruvelli, whose voice excelled the voice 
of Malibran in compass no less than in beauty and even quality 
of tone, from the highest note to the lowest of a register of some 
two octaves and a half; and when I first heard Adelina Patti, 
in the Sonnambula, and subsequently in the Barbiere, I said to 
myself—‘ here again we have one who should have belonged to 
the glorious olden time!’ But I never was completely moved by 
a something, as it were, wholly divine, faultless and unapproach- 
able, till this evening, by the last act of the Africaine, Although I 
have witnessed performances of the Africaine in Paris, and owned 
that—while Mdlle. Sass by no means attained the beau idéal of the 
character of Selika. and the incident of her death under the 
mancanilla tree, this last scene was the most touching page to 
which the great name of Meyerbeer is attached—I never felt it 
thoroughly, from one end to the other, until now, in Mr, Gye’s 
theatre. Pauline Lucca is, indeed, the absolute perfection of the 
thing! A more exquisite and poetical embodiment of the cha- 
racter, a more intense and supremely dramatic appreciation of 
the catastrophe—so sad an ending for so devoted, constant, and 
impassioned a lover as the hapless queen of Madagascar—could 
not be dreamed of. It is beyond criticism. Looks, gestures, 
vocal accents, all join in producing a phenomenal portrayal of 
something most difficult to pourtray to the satisfaction of con- 
noisseurs not easily satisfied. I wasin a stall near the orchestra; 
and the extraordinary impression which Madame Lucca’s perfor- 
mance made upon me was such that a dark, intelligent-looking 
gentleman seated in the next stall to my right, observing it, 
exclaimed :—‘ Ah, Monsieur! ce pauvre Meyerbeer est mort ; sans 
cela il aurait vu son réve de Selika accompli. Pauvre grand genie— 
créer sans étre accordé la recompense, si cher au genie, de voir 
réaliser sa creation.’ Somewhat struck by this remark, I looked 
straight in the face of my interlocutor, and recognized in him 
one whom I had often seen, but never been presented to—M. 
Théophile Gautier, perhaps the most renowned of European 
critics upon art. I was, indeed, satisfied at finding the deep 
— I had experienced confirmed by so great an authority.” 

lad M. Théophile Gautier known to whom he had thus 
suddenly, and in the impulse of the moment, addressed himself, 
he would have been no less gratified at finding his enthusiasm for 
Madame Pauline Lucca thus reciprocated. The “rich and 
illustrious amateur” was no other than Lord ——, whose 
judicial authority at the London Italian Operas is, and deserves 
to be, supreme, SPECTATOR. 


Baven.—At the last concert with full orchestra, Mdlle. Carlotta 
Patti was the great attraction. She sang the grand air from Lucia, 
and Proch’s Variations, adding, in reply to a unanimous call, the cele- 
brated “Laughing Air,” in which she accompanied herself on the 
piano. Signor Sivori played his own Fantasia on motives from Jl 
Trovatore, Prumes “ Mélancolie,” and the “Carnaval de Venise.” 
Herr Ferenczy sang the final air from Lucia, and took part, with Mdlle. 
Oppenheimer, from Frankfort, in the duet from the second act of JI 

ovatore. The young lady, who gave great satisfaction—which is 
more than can be said for the gentleman—sang alone, a scena: “ Adieu 
4 la Mer,” by Rosenhain. 





MUSIC AT MELBOURNE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

We have now a Chinese company playing here; and, perhaps, an 
account of their performance may not prove uninteresting to your 
English readers, All the theatres being burnt down but one— 
the Princess’s, now occupied by Lyster, and Cagli’s Italian Opera— 
the Chinese have to use a large tent, erected on the site of the old 
Haymarket Theatre in Bourke Street. A raised platform, with a 
curtain at the back, answers for a stage; and in lieu of scenery the 
method adopted at home in Shakspeare’s time, namely, a bill stuck up 
in a conspicuous place, stating what the scene is supposed to be, suits 
admirably and saves much trouble. Should a tower, or a fire, or a 
river, or indeed any mortal or immortal thing be required, a chair with 
a label is placed on the spot, until no longer wanted, when a servant 
removes it. There are two apertures in the curtain for entrances and 
exits, and these are covered by embroidered clotns. Chairs and tables 
on the stage have also very handsome embroidered covers, and these 
are the only stage “ properties ” required. The orchestra is placed at 
the back of the stage, between the two exits, and is composed of two 
fiddles, two banjos, three or four instruments of percussion (very much 
like tubs turned bottom upwards) cymbals, gong, and a sort of trumpet, 
which, however, produces a sound like the chanter of the Highland bag- 
pipes, and is nearly as bad. The Chinese fiddle looks like a yard 
measure, with one end stuck into a hollow turnip, and has one metal 
string, tuned to I sharp (first space in the treble clef) which the player 
saws in the style of our contrabassists. The banjos have a large body but 
only one string (metal) which is played pizzicato, and they are tuned 
apparently like the fiddles. The players tinkle away at one note for 
a time, and then another ditto, while the fiddlers play the tune in 
unison. In this or these tunes—for perhaps they perceive a great differ- 
ence in what seems to European ears nearly the same—the three predo- 
minant notes are F sharp, A,and C sharp; consequently it is, or they 
always are, in the minor mode. The rhythm is strongly marked by the 
other instruments, and the changes in it are frequent. Now what can 
be said of the singing? Well, it is nearly equal tothe bands! ‘The 
men sing always in the falsetto (certainly not “in the sweet falsetto,”) 
and as high as it is possible to “squeel”—no other word conveying the 
right idea ofa Chinaman’s singing! ‘I'he women imitate the men! Their 
compass ranges from about the upper F sharp to D sharp. When 
men and women sing in chorus (in octaves) and the band play their 
loudest, the din and squeeling is so dreadful that the stoutest European 
tympanum can only endure it for a short time, Not understanding 
Chinese I am unable to tell you what the opera was about, for the action 
was totally incomprehensible. There seemed to be a vast amount of 
etiquette ; much loving; covering hands in their large sleeves; drink- 
of tea behind fans; and fighting of the most infantile description ; but, 
the audience, mostly Chinese, looked on with a vacant, stolid stare, and, 
1 suppose, enjoyed the whole thing immensely. I was unable to find 
out whether the subject was tragic or comic, so I watched my 
neighbours’ faces narrowly, to know when I ought to laugh or weep, as 
I like to avoid giving offence to anyone. The dresses of all the 
company, even soldiers who had only to fight, were magnificent. 
Embroidery of the most splendid kind was the covering of 
persons and things. ‘I'wo of the women were rather pretty, and 
tastefully dressed, A peculiarity in both men and women’s dresses 
was a kind of double pair of wings, something like a butterfly’s. The 
men paint their faces most extraordinarily, To have one eye 
white and the other black is a mark of great distinction! After 
the opera there was some acrobatisw; but the only remarkable 
feat was (hat of a girl who jumped offa chair, placed on the top of two 
tables (say nine feet high), throwing out her feet to kick a man in the 
throat (knocked him down), and then fell flat on her back. It was terrible 
to hear the thump with which she came down on the floor. Immediately 
afterwards they gave her some tea—the panacea for allillsin China. As 
the dresses were changed after this, I presumed it must be another piece 
—probably drama, as there was talking, and the band left off occasionally 
—and so I gladly hurried away to find repose, as my head was splitting. 

Miss Madeline Schiller gave her farewell concert on Saturday at the 
Town Hall, which was well attended. The Italian Opera season is a 
decided success. At its close there is to be an amalgamation of the 
English Opera, with Miss Alice May as prima donna, with the Italians. 
Conductors, Signor (so styled) Zelman and Mr. G. B. Allen, The 
united companies proceed to Sydney for three months, and from thence 
all through New Zealand for six months, and return to Melbourne on 
Easter Monday for a long (probably six months’) season. The Madame 
States Troupe are now playing in Sydney. : 

The erection of the great organ in the Town Hall is near completion, 
and public curiosity is naturally excited about its sound. Its appearance 
all are familiar with now ; but it has yet to be painted and decorated, 
to harmonise with the decorations of the Hall, and when this is done 
the effect will be something to make a town proud of —G. B. A. 

Victoria, June 17th. 
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FAITH STRENGTHENED BY MUSIC. 


The very interesting papers of John Sachs, on “the Ancient Musical 
Instruments of the Hebrews and early Christians,” in the Sunday at 
ffome, naturally suggest to the mind that music, viewed in its sacred 
light, is one of the greatest blessings, nay, almost revelations—given 
to mankind, to return in “ praise to Heaven above.” The cultivated 
musician, who can read music on paper, hears all the sounds and 
effects of light and shade in the mind, and by practice (tn that way), 
imagines a more perfect performance than ever could be realized. 
The composer, away from any instrument, hears (in the mind), 
every note he writes—the gigantic effects of orchestra and chorus, or 
the plaintive, touching accents of such music as the air by Handel, “ I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.” Many of your readers may know that, 
on the monument to the great composer, the figure of Handel is repre- 
sented in the act (may | say the inspiration ?), of noting down the com- 
forting assurance, so sublimely expressed, and giving accent to the 
words, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.” Again, who that is musical 
has not felt the eftect of music in the memory, apart from instruments, 
going over all the ideas now expressed, or in the mind—being haunted (as 
it has not been inaptly terined) by “ ghosts of tunes?” To hear all these 
ideal sounds (enabling the musician to do so much more with the 
actual) must make one feel that this is the soul of music—and how 
akin to our other soul! Again, to see an audience listening to instru- 
mental music of the highest class, following the plan of composition, yet 
feeling indescribableemotionsin the mind, produced by indefinite sounds 
perhaps one of the greatest charms in music, shows also the 
unfathomless spirituality of music, and the power it has over the mind. 
Then, when allied to words sacred, how it reaches the sublime! The 
glorious Martin Luther has well said—* That there are two great studies, 
theology and music;” and, indeed, what spirituality there is in music! 
The stars, with neither speech nor language, are heard or felt. Flowers 
(as Longfellow so beautifully expresses it), ‘‘ Emblems of the Resur- 
rection—the grain of wheat,” &c. The voices within us—Conscience and 
Music in the mind’s ear!—How faith in the Supreme should be 
strengthened—when we know, too, that a note accompanied by its 
5th and 3rd—“the Trinity of sounds,” suggested naturally by harmonier, 
and making a concord—how the mind may be led on to think of the 
perfect harmony above, when we shall no longer ‘see through a glass 
darkly,’ but then face to face and hear the new song.” 

August 12, 1872. W. H. Homes. 


Pesru.—The Imperial Parliament allows an annual sum of 2500 


florins for stipends and presents to musicians. The money has been 
thus divided by the Hungarian Minister of Public Instruction; Hein- 
rich Gobbi, composer, 400 loiins; Stephan Bartalus, musical critic, 
300 florins; Eduard Bartay, composer, 300 florins; Nathalie Hauser, 
pianist, 400 florins; Gustav Nyizsnyai, 200 florins; Josef Saphir, and 
Justine Lazsovssky, 150 florins each; Karl Auber, pianist, Regina 
Baumgarten, and Josef Hiray, violinist, 200 florins each. 

Kartspap (Bohemia), August 12th.—The Ciircapella, under the 
direction of Herr Labitzky, gave to-day a grand concert, which was 
numerously and fashionably attended, for the benefit of its “ Pension 
Fund.” The principal features of the programme were R. Wagner's 
“Das Liebesmahl des Apostel,” and Mr. Charles Oberthiir’s 
Concertino for harp and orchestra, played by Mdlle. Anna Dubez, 
with a taste and brilliancy that elicited unbounded applause. Mdlle. 
Dubez was finely accompanied by the band. An orchestral composition 
by Herr Labitzky, for viola solo, with harp obbligato, was much 
admired. The band also proved its efficiency in Beethoven’s overture 
pp Stephen,” and in an orchestral arrangement of Ernst’s beautiful 
“ Hlegie.” 

Kisstxcrn (Bavaria).—M. Oberthiir’s visit to this charming watering 
place is always looked forward to with particular pleasure, as indicative 
of an excellent concert to follow—it is still a pleasing remembrance 
that the concert which he gave here last season, in conjunction with the 
‘Queen of Pianists,” Arabella Goddard, was the most attractive 
one during this particular season, and the concert which he gave here 
last Saturday was in every respect worthy its predecessor. Mr. Ober- 
thtir enjoyed on the present occasion the co-operation of Mdlle. Natalie 
Carola, who sang with great effect Costa’s aria, “ Dall’ assilo della 
pace,’.as also a very effective Romance by Mr. Oberthiir, “ Je voudrais 
étre,” (with harp accompaniment), and asong by Beethoven, in 
which last being encored, she sang Herr Ganz’s song, ‘‘ The 
nightingale’s trill,” which met with a flattering reception. Mr. 
Oberthiir played his “ Concertino for the harp, a highly effective solo, 
«“ Cloud and Sunshine,” Parish Alvars’ solo, ‘ Imitazione del Mando- 
lino,” and a brilliant duet for harp and piano on Lucrezia Borgia, The 
piano part was in the hands of Capellmeister Ebell. The concert was 
in every respect very successful, and the room filled by the élite of the 
visitors at present in Kissingen, amongst whom are several musical 
celebrities.—Kissi Fremdenblatt. 
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THE SECRET OF A GOOD LIFE. 


Say if thou canst, why Time oft passes by, 
Or touches lightly some fair face or form. 


I know a lovely woman, who retains 

All the best charms that youth can own, and more ; 
For with it all—with beauty and much grace— 
She’s gained a richer tone, which naught but years 
Could give to one whose constant aim in life 

Has been to gather wisdom, for the sake 

Of all around. She humbly walks, and takes 

Her cup of bitterness, as sweet, from Him 

Who knoweth what is best, and doth all well. 


But see, she’s envied !—people look askance, 

And wonder how it is, what tricks of art 

Are used to hide the tell-tale marks of time. 

Her brow is smooth, no furrows there are seen ; 

Her auburn locks are free from silv’ry streaks. 

So younger women may with envy gaze, 

And marvel more and more whence comes the charm 
.Which all who see must own, but none explain. 


She’s shy withal, and when admiring looks 

Are bent upon her as she moves along, 

Though conscious of the homage she inspires, 

Yet seeks not, ‘neither wishes further gaze , 

But rather shrinks from looks which others please, 
And blushes a reproof she cannot speak. 


When I began, I scarcely thought to have 

This question solved, since few heed subtle things, 
And take the outer side,—or well or ill— 

But after all, the simple trath is this :— 

There is no “ secret” save the one I tell. 
Sublimest things are ruled by simplest laws 

Of nature, and are therefore soonest found 

By those who seek the truth with single mind. 


While waiting for a kindred spirit here, 

"Tis well to live on love derived from Heav’n : 
That boon, the best preservative, which keeps 

Th’ entire self more free from mortal ills. 

Blest Love Divine! which like a shield protects, 
From shafts of envy dealt by worldly foes, 
’Gainst all who better, purer are than they ; 

Who grudge the Good which they refuse to know, 
And hate the virtuous, who, unlike themselves, 
Live in an atmosphere of truth and love. 














A Mr. Perensiiea has been giving “ Beethoven Recitals ” at Boston 
(Mase.) At the last, among other sonatas of the great master, the Ops. 
101 and 106 (B flat), were included. ‘The Boston Metronome (for June,) 
speaks in high terms of Mr, Petersilea’s execution of these difficult works. 

DrespEN.—The musical direction of the Royal Opera, and everything 
therewith connected, have been thoroughly re-organized. From the let 
August the exclusive direction of all the music at the Roman Catholic 
Court Church was vested in Herr Krebs, with Dr. Rietz as his substi- 
tute, when required, Herr Krebs will not conduct any more at the 
Theatre. 

Wrrspapen.—At the second Concert of the Administration, Mdme. 
Pauli-Markowitz, prima donna of the National Theatre, Pesth, was 
unfortunately suffering from hoarseness, but, notwithstanding this 
drawback, produced a highly favourable impression by her singing of 
the ‘‘ Letter-Air” from Don Juan, Songs by Schumann, and a Hun- 
garian Song. Herr Scaria, formerly basso at the Theatre Royal, Dresden, 
sang several airs, and was greatly applauded. ‘The instrumentalists 
were, Madame Lichterfeld, pianist, from Berlin; Herr Ktlesse, violon- 
cellist, from the Krankfort Stadttheater, and Herr Sennbrugge, French 
horn, from the Conservatory, Strasburg. At the third concert of the 
reries, the instrumentalists were Mdlle. Pauline Fichtner, pianist, from 
Berlin ; Herr Oudshorn, violoncellist, and Herr Leloup, cornet-a-piston, 
from Strasburg; the vocalists included Herr Betz, from the Royal 
Operahouse, Berlin ; and Mdlle. H. Sternberg, from the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, Malle, Fichtner played the D minor Concerto, No. 
4, by A. Rubinstein, the “ Lindler,” from the G minor Suite, by Herr 
Raff,,the Schubert-Lisat Transcription, “ Auf dem Wasser,” and the 
‘“‘Cantique d’Amour,” by Liszt. Herr Betz sang Schumann's 
“ Belsazar,” Schubert’s “ Riickblick,” R, Franz’s “ Viglein,” and M. 
Bruch’s “ Margarethe.” Malle. Sternberg sang the grand air from Der 
Freischiitz, and also that from Lucresia Borgia. 
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WAIFS. 


Weare requested to state that the paragraph in our leading page 
last week, announcing Madame Arabella Goddard’s return from America, 
originally appeared in the Standard. We need scarcely add, that the 
omission of a reference to our honoured contemporary was quite 
unintentional, 

Abbé Liszt will arrive in Paris early in September. 

Signori Cotogni and Ciampi are engaged at Venice. 

Boston is giving its citizens free concerte on the Common and public 

uares, 

"The new opera house at Paris will figure in the budget of 1873, for 
a million francs. 

Mdlle. Tietjens sang at Aix-les-Bains, on the occasion of the Feast 
of the Assumption. 

Malle. Rita Sangalli is said to be engaged by M. Halanzier for the 
Paris Grand Opéra. 

Mr. W. Lemaire has been appointed conductor of the Railway 
Clearing House Musical Society. 

Mdlle. Albani will sing at the Théatre Italien during the winter 
season, by special arrangement with Mr. Gye. 

Mr, Wilford Morgan and Mr. Lawler are about to leave London for a 
lengthened tour through Switzerland and Italy. 

According to some foreign journals, Mario will leave for America on 
the 28th inst., purposing to make an artistic tour. 

Signor Bevignani is engaged as conductor, for the ensuing winter 
season, at the Imperial O pera House, St. Petersburgh. ~ 

Madame Nilsson and her husband patronised a circus at Geneva, the 
other day, and are said to have much admired the “ trick acts.” 

Madame Adelina Patti made her rentrée at Homburg in Lucia. She 
was associated with Signor Stagno, Signor Capponi, and M. Verger. 

Mdlle. Marie Dumas, Mdlle. Rubini, M. De Vroye (flute) and M. 
Jules Lefort have arranged for an artistic tour along the French coast. 

A new edition of Mr. Francis Howell’s cantata, 7he Land of 
Promise originally composed for the Birmingham Festival Choral 
Soviety, ia in the press. 

Le Gaulois announces that Madame Nilsson, now a Frenchwoman by 
marriage, declines to sing in Germany. We do not believe the Gaulois 
—especially as Germany is no longer poor. 

The treasurer of the French band, which gave some coneerts in 
America after the Jubilee had closed, is reported to have run away 
with the cash-box, and over 300,000 francs. 

Dr, Ferdinand Rahles intended, we believe, to offer himself as a 
candidate for the musical examinership to the London School Board ; 
but the appointment had already been filled up, in favour of Mr. Evans, 

The Montreal Herald, of July 26th, speaks in high terms of an 
operatic performance at Mechanics’ Hall, the opera being Lucrezia Borgia, 
in which the character of Lucrezia was sustained by Mdme. Elena 
Corani. Our French-Canadian contemporary praises Mdme, Corani 
“ to the skies.” 

A performance on R. Brown’s church organ was given by Mr. 
George Tolhurst, at the International Exhibition, on Tuesday. The 
programme contained Zadok, the Priest (Smart's arrangement); violin 
solo, Corelli ;. Offertorium, Wely; and Selection from Mr. ‘lolhurst’s 
oratorio, “ Ruth.” 

Norwicu Mustoat Frstivat.—Preparations for the festival are pro- 
ceeding rapidly. On Thursday evening, August 15, there was a 
rehearsal in St. Andrew's Hall, Sir Julius Benedict, the conductor, being 
present. ‘'he works rehearsed were Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s new can- 
tata, Outward Bound, composed expressly for the festival: Mr. A. 
8. Sullivan’s Ze Deum; and Dr. Bennett's Rhineiand. 

Mr. Bentham and Madame Bentham-Fernandez are, we are glad to 
hear, making a very successful artistic tour in Italy. ‘They are now 
ringing at Udine for the autamn; later, Madame Bentham will fulfil 
an engagement at the Florence Pergola; and both artists are 
secured for the Carnival at the ‘l'eatro Bellini, Palermo. Madame 
Bentham will make her début at the last named place in Marchetti’s 
new opera, Romeo é Giuletta. 

The renowned engraver, Francois Forster, member of the Paris 
Academy of Beaux Arts, whose death occurred recently, was born 
at Locle, in Switzerland, in 1790, went to Paris in 1805, and 
became naturalised in France. He won the second Grand Prix de 
Rome for engraving, in 1809, the first Prix in 1814, and was elected 
a member of the Academy in 1844, His great ambition was the re- 
production of the works of Raphael, and amongst his most important 
plates are, “The Three Graces,” “ The Virgin and the Le "and 
two portraits by that great painter. He had also studied painting, but 
found that his true vocation was engraving. 





Mr. Edward Foster, editor of the Dramatic News, died suddenly at 
his residence in Boston, on the evening of the 27th ult. Mr. Foster 
was an active and energetic journalist, well-known in Boston, New 
York, and other cities of the Union, an excellent musician and critic, a 
genial companion and warm friend, and many will regret his untimely 
demise. He was formerly connected with the theatrical business, 
and was well-known to the members of that profession throughout the 
country, among whom he had numerous personal friends, 


Jules Schnorr von Karoldsfeld, the eminent artist, who died recently, 
at the age of 78, was a native of Leipzic, but studied at Vienna. From 
1817, he spent ten years in Rome, with Cornelius and Overbeck, and, 
returning to Germany, was appointed professor in the Munich Academy, 
and employed by King Louis to decorate his new palace with five 
subjects from the Niebelungenlied. He also decorated the Salle des 
receptions with five paintings, representing episodes in the lives of 
Charlemagne, Barbarossa, and Rudolph of Hapsburg. In 1846, Schnorr 
was made professor at the Dresden Academy, and ev liy Director 
of the Royal Museum. ‘There he painted also a number of religious 
works, and furnished illustrations for a new edition of the Bible, for 
Cotta’s Niebelungen, &c. 

It appears that the expenses of the Boston Festival exceeded the 
receipts by about 150,000 dols., but it is not likely that the guarantors 
will be called upon for any part of the amount. The Executive Com- 
mittee have in contemplation several plans by which the deficit will 
be made up. A grand mechanical and industrial exposition, to be held 
in co-operation with the Massachusetts Charitable Association, in the 
coming fall was thought of, but has been given up. The Coliseum will 
probably remain standing until next year. There is little likelihood of 
the great chorus being brought together again this year, but there may 
be a festival of some sort in the spring. Nothing has yet been deter- 
mined upon in regard to the testimonial to Mr. Gilmore, nor in regard 
to promenade concerts. Mr, Gilmore “pooled in” his benefit, June 
29th, to the general fund. 

It is impossible to measure the potency of prestige. It is impossible 
to estimate the amount of its performance. It attaches to every 
profession and trade, and assists them all, more or less, in all their 
operations. In small matters of daily occurrence and routine it is less 
obvious, but in momentous movements it attracts general wonder. 
That the doctor and the clergyman, for instance, are greatly indebted 
to prestige for success in their respective callings is not so easily seen 
as it is that the statesman and the general find it their most effective 
ally. A minister of the gospel has the prestige of godliness, and the 
physician that of scientific skill, whether they deserve it or not; and 
if individuals forfeit it, they mostly do so to individuals, and therefore 
continue to be sustained in general by the prestige of their profession. 
A few may discover a certain priest to be a bad man, but to the majority 
he still swears the robes and character of sanctity. A doctor may prove 
himself to be a bungler to the unfortunates who fall into his hands, but 
the prestige of his title and diploma enable him to go on betraying the 
confidence of the confiding and murdering secundum artem. For the 
able physician prestige half works the miracle of cure, by the serene 
confidence in his skill which it begets in the minds of his patients. 


The Times of India speaking ‘of the fashionable resort of Bombay 
residents, says :— 

“Our rural life, happy as it is, has however an unwonted addition to its 
joys by the presence of a:renowned musician, Signor Marras, who has organised 





all the talent of the station, and shed it forth upon us in two concerts, which, 


have been of the most charming character, and in both of which some of the 


‘ best music the world has heard, has been given. The programmes consisted 


of selections such as might be expected from so great an artist. The perfor- 
mance of each piece, showed the possession of considerable ability on the part 
of the numerous amateurs, and also the results of the skilful training of their 
distinguished master, whose delicious style and finished execution fascinated 
all who heard him. Signor Marras’s rendering of Rossini’s grand tenor air 
‘Domine Deus’ in the Messe Solenelle was splendid; style, enunciation, 
and voice, were alike perfect, and his two other solos were rapturously encored, 
Madame Marras, in a charming duet with her husband, in the concerted 
music, and in the accompaniments, both vocal and instrumental, gained 
universal applause. Ooty is rich in soprani, and can bring to the front, when 
occasion requires, several contralti who cannot be surpassed in any station of 
India. Mrs. Simkins, in Virginia Gabriel’s ‘ Sono il Re de Gondolier,’ took the 
audience by storm, and Mrs. Saxton, in the solo parts of Gounod’s Gallia, ene 
chanted her hearers. In the second concert, besides Rossini’s Messe Solenelle, 
and Gallia, were included, amongst other pieces, Marras’s duet, ‘La Voce del 
Ciel,’ and quartett, ‘ Bell Angioletta,’ Stella’s ‘ Wild Roses,’ Bellini’s ¢erzetto, 
‘ Angiol di pace,’ and a concertina solo of De Beriot’s, played,by Mrs. George 
Dawson, V. Gabriel’s barcarola, ‘Sono il Re de Gondolier,’ Balfe’s ‘Tu m’ami,’ 
and Schubert’s ‘Adieu,’ admirably sung by Signor Marras. After a third 
concert, Signor Marras intends passing the monsoon season in Poona, previous 
to leaving for England.” : 
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An interesting ceremony took place at the Upper Berkeley Street 
Synagogue on Saturday last, when an ivory bdton, mounted in gold, 
was presented to the organist by the senior member of the choir, Mr. 
P. E. Van Noorden, who, after a few introductory remarks, read the 
following address which was signed by all the members of the choir :— 

‘‘We, the undersigned members of the choir of the West London Synagogue, 
in presenting a bdton to our respected and beloved choirmaster, Mr. C. G. 
Verrinder, Mus. Bac., Oxon., take the opportunity of expressing our appre- 
ciation of the ability he has exhibited in our superintendence during a period 
of nearly fourteen years. When we contempiate his genius as 2 composer, 
his manipulation as an organist, and his successful administration as our 
choiimaster, we see qualities demanding our admiration and esteem. But 
when we recall his patience and unvarying kindness, his generous concern in 
our prosperity and welfare, his winning condescension to all subordinate to 
him, which makes business a pleasure to those who execute it under him, his 
constant readiness to confer a favour, and his noble avoidance of all ac- 
knowledgment, we see qualities demanding that honour and affection of which the 
accompanying testimonial is but a slight token. May he long be spared to 
preside over us. 

‘* August 17, 1872.” 

Here follow the signatures of each member of the choir, 

“ INSCRIPTION. 

“ Presented to C. G. Verrinder, Mus. Bac., Oxon., by the members of the 
choir of the West London Synagogue, in recognition of his great ability, and of 
their esteem and appreciation of his untiring exertions on their behalf. 

‘© August 17, 1872.” 

A beautiful walnut case, lined with red velvet, and presented by one 
of the members of Mr. Verrinder’s choir at Christ Church, Lancaster 
Gate, has the same inscription engraved upon a plate inserted in the 
top. 


Spa.—The first concert of the Administration went off extremely 
well. The orchestra executed the overture to Mignon. Herr J. van 
den Boorn, pianist from Liége, gave a very brilliant rendering of 
Weber’s Polonaise, Op 78. Mdlle. Hubertg followed with the “ Air 
des Bijoux” from Faust. Then came Herr Jehin Prume with Spohr’s 
11th Violin Concerto, to which he subsequently added a Fantasia on 
motives from Faust. Herr E. van den Boorn and Herr J. van den 
Boorn played a duet, their joint composition, for harmonium and piano, 
Herr Thuillier sang a romance, and J, van den Boorn concluded the 
concert by the performance of various pieces by Schubert and 
Mendelssohn, 

MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
H, Stgap & Co,—“ Berceuse,” par Giacomi Ferraris ;" ‘‘Czar und Zimmerman," by H, 
Schallehn ; ‘‘ From dark to dawn,” song, by Elizabeth Philp; “‘ Iris," mazurka, 


“ Pysche,” melodie, and “‘ Arachne,” grand valse—W, H, Sangster, 
Avcextr & Co,—“ Flowers are fresh and bushes green,” song, by A, Dawson. 


Advertisements. 


THE VOICE & SINGING 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London : Duxcaw Davison & Co,, 244, Recewr Street, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
; the throat, 
nh" maintained its high character for a quarter of a 


century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi Persian 
ag nae eae Raph age dl and Statesmen. fully establish its great Hg 
ublic Speaker should be without it. ‘To be obtai ie 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. — 


Just Published, 


‘THE PRISONER’S LAST SONG” 


The Verses by CHEDWIK TICHBOURNE. 
Made the night before he was executed in Lincoln’s Inn Fields for treason, 
A.D, 1586, 
The Music by J. P. GOLDBERG. 
Price 4s, 
London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





























IMPORTANT TO VOCALISTS. 





Mlome, Pemmens-Sherrington’s 


SIX VOGAL STUDIES, 


IN THE FORM OF 


WALTZES. 





No. 1. Scale Waltz. No. 4. 
» 2 Arpeggio Waltz. | ,, 5. Staccato Waltz. 
» 3 Shake Waltz. » 6. Triplets Waltz. 


N.B.—The above “ Six Vocal Studies, in the form of Waltzes,” 
are published for Soprano or Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano, and 
Contralto or Bass Voices. 


Chromatic Waltz 


COMPOSED BY 


Madame 


LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON 


Price 4s. each. 








PREFACE. 


No country possesses more good voices than England, and many 
voices would be a fortune to their owners if they knew how to use 
them. 

Vocal Exercises, however, are much neglected, owing, in a great 
measure, to their monotony of passage and of style. 

The object of these Studies is to make practice as attractive as 


possible, and the Waltz form has therefore been chosen for its 
liveliness, 


A’ selection has been made of passages best suited to give flexibility 
to the voice, and the six Waltzes here presented contain the germs of a 
thorough method of vocal practice. 

The Italian language is preferred on account of the openness of: the 
vowels; but these studies can be used advantageously without words, 
by simply “ vocalising” on the vowel A (pronounced in Italian, Ah.) 

Commas (,) ate placed where breath is to be taken, At first, 
however, pupils should practise each study very slowly, and draw breath, 
whenever found necessary. 








LONDON: 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO,, 
244, REGENT STERET, W. | 
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SYDNEY SMITH’S 


FIVE 


NEW PIECES, 


Le Prophéte. 


GRAND FANTASIA ON MEYERBEER’S 
OPERA. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








Preciosa. 


FANTASIA ON WEBER’S OPERA. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch Symphony. 


PARAPHRASE, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Air Irlandais Varié. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Féte Militaire. 


MORCEAU BRILLANT. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE, 








WALTER MAYNARD'S 


SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 
MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos, 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE, 


Price 3s. 








A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired in the readiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching. 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate. 

Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated aceording to a plan which any novice can uader- 
— and by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
memory. 

The system, although but recently published, 1s already approved and encouraged 
by every reliable eae! upon the subject of musical education. 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
pen oe than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it offers of 

elf-help. 

The Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of instruction in music, leading 
up to some of the most advanced branches of harmony. 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 6d. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 6d. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 
Critics of the day :— 


“Mr. Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
krowledge, The system is of manifest value. It impresses ‘hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable,”— Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of students delightful. He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their paths, and made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure,” 
—News of the World, 

“‘We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr. Maynard's followed in the 
public schools of the country, The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than ty 
the system which Mr. Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in the mind. Mr. Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoothed,"—Lloyd's. 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thus obtained will be solid and lasting. Time and labour are recognized, 
thought and intention are inculcated, encouraged and rewarded."—Orchestra, 

“To schools and teachers the system will be invaluable, and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses,""- Weekly Times. 

“That part of the work devoted to harmony will be especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instructions."—Zcho. 

“‘ The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable. reang soe we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music.""—Zvening Standard, 


“ Calculated largely to facilitate the task of popular musical education. The plan : 


is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil's memory by 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely from 
recollection,”"—Daily News, 

“ We consider it an easy and excellent way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
music, with comparatively little trouble." —Dispatch. 

“These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of ordinary 
instruction ; second, as making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device. Their value in both respects is manifest. The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career. We, therefore, strongly recommend these 
books, both for home and school use,""—Musical World, 

“* We have no doubt that Mr. Maynard's work will be adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially aid the 
student." — Manchester Guardian, . 

“ Tt will probably form a greater help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet been published.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music.”—-Leam- 
ington Courier, 

* Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as well as to 
those who can afford the aid of a professor."—Liverpool Daily Courier. 

‘* We highly recommend these books to the attention of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, cheaply, and thoroughly. No such cheap and able 
class books have been before seen by us,”"—Edinburgh Evening Courant. 

“ A very useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music.”—Malvern News, 

“ It is impossible to praise too highly this series of Copy Books. If anything will 
induce a young pupil to prosecute a progressive study of music, these Copy Books 
may be relied upon to do so."—-Glasgow Daily Herald, 

“The plan is excellent, the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully wriiten they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned.”—Birmingham Morning News, 

“The Copy Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is put 
before him, and to commit to paper numerous and valuable exercises, is an advautage 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the studies in notation ana har- 


mony.”—Sunday Times, 
MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., London, 
Or of any Musicseller in Town or Country. 
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BOOSEY & CO.'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
DINORAH. 


THE ROYAL EDITION IS READY THIS DAY. 
Price 2s. 6d. paper ; 4s. cloth, 








THE ROYAL EDITION OF AUBER’S 


DOMINO NOIR 


Is published, with Italian and English Words. Price 
2s. 6d. in paper; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. This Edition 
(the first that has ever appeared in Italian) contains the 
additional music composed by Auber for England, including 
two songs and a chorus never before published in any 
country. 


" BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET. 
Monthly, Price 1d., Post free, 13d. 


THE CHORALIST, 


A POPULAR MISCELLANY OF PART MUSIC, 
(With English Words.) 

Each number contains two celebrated compositions. The 
Avoust Numper contains two choruses from “ WILLIAM 
TELL.” “BLITHESOME AND BRIGHT,” and 
“ TYROLESE CHORUS,” both arranged by J. L. Harrox. 
The eight numbers for 1872 (16 pieces) post free for 10 
stamps. 


London: BOOSEY & CO., Holles Street. 


DREAMS. 


NEW SONG, 
By J. L. MOLLOY. 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES with great success, 
Price 4s, 
BOOSEY & CO., Holles Street. 


MY TRUE LOVE HAS MY HEART. 


NEW SONG, 
Composed expressly for Malle. Tietjens, 
By J. BLUMENTHAL. 
Now Ready, price 4s, 
London: BOOSEY & OO., Holles Street. 

















LONDON : 
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MESSRS. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


Beg to announce that the whole of the 
Music of 


GOMES 


NEW OPERA, 


Tl Guarany,’ 


Produced for the first time in England, 
. at the 


' ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA; 


ON 


SATURDAY, JULY- 131 


IS NOW READY. 





THE OPERA COMPLETE, 21s. 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street W. 
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